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JANUARY. 


THE ever varying seasons bring with 
them new and interesting scenes in 
nature ; but from not having these ap- 
peafances pointed out to us, many of 
them pass by unnoticed, and many 
are misunderstood. A calendar of 
nature is intended to supply these defi- 
ciencies, and, by enlarging our mental 
views, to lead us through nature up to 
nature’s God. But these ‘scenes and 
occurrences differ in different regions, 
and in some instances in those which 
are not very remote from each other ; 
it is necessary, therefore, to remark, 
that we confine ourselves to our native 
island, in which the following obser- 
vations, to be eontinued regularly 
through the different months of the 
year, have been chiefly drawn from a 
careful observation of nature itself. 
January, in all northern latitudes, 
may be considered as the chief winter 
month; the weather, which has been 
ofa very fluctuating description before, 
now setting in withrigour. This, how- 
ever, is not always very considerable ; 
it consists sometimes of snow and 


frost, and sometimes of hail, or floods | 
| with winds between N. W. and W., 
| and sometimes from the S. W. 


of rain. It is well known, that the 
atmosphere always contains a very 
considerable portion of moisture ; and, 
what appears very much of the nature 
of a paradox, it is frequently the case 
that there is more in dry weather than 
in wet: but the difference of these 
states, consists rather in the manner in 
which the moisture exists, than in its 
quantity. In dry weather it is ina 
state of solution, like salt in water; in 
wet weather, in a state of mere mix- 
ture, and consequently visible. Rain 
usually comes in this country with 
winds between S. E. and N.W.; and 
as these are of very frequent uccur- 
rence, it follows, that in England we | 
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are not often led to complain of 
drought. 

The different changes which take 
place in the air, are caused by altera- 
tions in its electric state. When well 
charged with the electric fluid, the air 
dissolves, and holds much moisture ; 
but having received as much as it is 
capable of containing, as some other 
body in nature must in the same pro- 
portion be reduced below its proper 
standard, a transfer takes place; and 
that moisture which was before invi- 
sible, appears in the form of a cloud, 
which swims at a higher or lower ele- 
vation, according to its gravity, as 
compared with that of the atmosphere 
in which it floats. When high itisa 
cloud, when low it is denominated a 
mist. But a cloud may have sufficient 
electricity to suspend it in the air for 
a long time, though the air is not ca- 
pable of dissolving it ; when this quan- 
tity also is parted with, the aqueous 
particles, left to obey their own attrac- 
tions, assume the figure of globular 
drops, and fall by their own gravity to. 
the earth, carrying with them nearly 
all that electric fluid which the atmo- 
sphere received from the earth during 
the dry weather of summer. 

Hail is nothing more than globules 
of frozen rain; but certain circum- 
stances, not yet well ascertained, are 
necessary to its production. Hail, at 
least in the western counties, comes 


When 
the wind has been at north, we have 
seen a dense cloud rise in the S. W. 
with a rapid and violently whirling 
motion; and when it has reached the 
zenith, and covered half the horizon, 
a violent rushing noise has been heard 
for about a quarter of a minute betore 
the descent of the hail. Whirling 
clouds often bring hail; and it most 
generally happens that a brisk squall 
attends it, even when the air before 
has been very stili. It appears, that 
the fluid drops form at a considerable 
degree of elevation, and in their de- 
—, meet with a counter current of 
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cold air, which congeals them before 
they reach the ground. Hail is some- 
times found of very large size; in this 
case the globules are formed of many 
smaller ones united together, which 
causes them usually to be of very irre- 
gular figures. 

From what has been said of rain 
and hail, the nature of snow may be 
pretty well understood.’ It consists of 
frozen particles of moisture, that were 
congealed before they had time to 
form into drops; and consequently 
one of these two circumstances is 
necessary to iis existence; it must 
have formed near the ground, or if at 
a considerable height, the_air near the 
earth must be at such a low tempera- 
ture, that the flakes may not be dis- 
solved in their descent: when this is 
the case it forms sleet. If hail is seen 
when the under current of air is warm, 
it is to be accounted for from the 
swiftness of its fall. In this country, 
snow appears of two sorts: large 
flakes, consisting of particles that be- 
fore they were fully congealed have 
caused other particles to adhere to 
them, and therefore indicate a less 
severe degree of cold; the other is a 
fine and dusty snow, which is seen 
chiefly in more northern regions, but 
of which the heavy snow that covered 
all England in Jan. 1814, consisted. 

Frost consists of water deprived of 
a large portion of its heat, by which it 
becomes crystallized; for it must be 
observed, that water does not simply 
become solid by freezing, but its par- 
ticles assume a regular form, as dif- 
ferent kinds of salts when deposited 
by water or the fluids in which they 
have been dissolved, are found to do, 
and from the same cause. It is a 
general law of nature, that bodies in a 
fluid state become more concentrated 
as they grow colder; but an excep- 
tion to this, calculated to be of the 
utmost service in the economy of 
divine providence, occurs in the in- 
stance of water, which, when cool- 
ing, contracts indeed like other,bodies, 
but when it reaches the freezing point, 
or 32°, it expands with irresistible vio- 
lence, and becomes solid. It is, how- 
ever, possible to cool water below 32° 
without its freezing; but when placed 
in circumstances that allow of its 
consolidation, it immediately rises to 
$2°, a sufficient proof that something 
beside the abstraction of heat is ne- 
cessary to the formation of ice. 


Monthly Observations. 
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The expansion of water in freezing, 
may be ascribed to two causes ; first, 
to the disengagement of numerous 
bubbles of air, which were before in 
a state of solution in the fluid, or at 
least of intimate union with it ;—but 
principally to the solid crystals assum- 
ing an angular arrangement, by which 
numerous interstices are left in the 
ice, that render it of less specific gra- 
vity than water, and consequently 
cause it to swim on the surface; a 
circumstance, without which the in- 
habitants of the waters must speedily 
perish, for the rivers would soon be- 
come a body of ice. Whereas when 
a sheet of ice covers the surface, it 
protects what is below from the acces- 
sion of cold, and consequently main- 
tains its fluidity. Fishes, however, 
are not exempted from the sufferings 
of the season, though in a different 
way from land animals. Air is neces- 
sary to their existence, and water con- 
tains but a definite portion of it, which 
when deteriorated by having passed 
thro’ their gills, the ice prevents from 
being renewed. Aware of this circum- 
stance, the inhabitants of the northern 
regions make use of astratagem to sup- 
ply themselves with fish; they break a 
hole in the ice, and take with nets 
those of the finny tribe that crowd to 
the spot as to a place of safety. But 
if ice is capable of affording protec- 
tion from great extremes of cold, snow 
does this in a much more effectual 
manner; for being a very bad conduc- 
tor of heat, vegetables, and sometimes 
animals, are clothed by it as witha 
garment; and hence it was that plants 
which bore without injury the rigours 
of a Lapland climate, perished in the 
winter, when transplanted to the more 
southern latitude of Stockholm, solely 
from being without their usual cover- 
ing of snow. 

It may be regarded as an establish- 
ed fact, that the coldness of a country 
is as the quantity of snow that falls in 
it; for in order to its liquefaction it 
absorbs so much matter of heat (ca- 
loric) as reduces surrounding bodies 
to its own standard, and thus proves 
the cause of long-continued frost. At 
this season, domestic cattle require 
the constant attention of the farmer, 
and thus are paid the wages of their 
toil in summer. Wild animals are 
driven hard between the extremes of 
hunger and fear. Hares enter gar- 
dens and plantations, and devour the 
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Envy and Candour, a Dialogue. 
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bark of trees as high as they can 
‘ reach ; but are traced in the snow, and 
often fall a prey to those who follow 
the healthful exercise of shooting. 
They seem at this time to be sensible 
of the peculiar danger of leaving the 
tracks of their footsteps in the snow; 
for when about to enter their form, 
they are seen to leap about in various 
directions, in order to confound the 
marks, and at last with one great 
effort they spring from a distance at 
once into their retreat. 

The woodcock tribe quits the woods, 
where, in mild weather, they found 
both food and safety; and betake 
themselves to the open springs that 
are near the sea coast; where they 
feed both by day and night, and fly 
chiefly in the morning and evening. 
Birds of the Thrush kind feel the 
severity of the season, and the Red- 
wing in a very especial manner. This 
bird, though a native of a northern 
clime, and of a wild and timid na- 
ture, becomes more tame from cold 
and hunger, than those of its genus 
which reside with us, and numbers of 
them perish. The Redbreast and Wren 
almost cease their song. The former 


visits houses in the country, and is 
considered by the children as a friend | 
whom at this severe season they are 


bound to feed and protect. Birds of 
the finch tribe find it their interest to 
keep near farm-yards ; and the domes- 
tic Sparrow, particularly, will share in 
the housewife’s allowance to her poul- 
try, in defiance of ali her vigilance. Of 
all large birds the gull tribe seem to 
suffer the most severe privations; the 
trembling waves prevent their getting 
much supply from the sea shore, 
and the fry of fish, and water insects, 
have sought the shelter of deep water ; 
they are therefore often seen follow- 
ing the plough in numbers, like a 
swarm of bees, where they are of 
great service to the husbandman by 
devouring insects that are thus ex- 
posed to light. In some instances it 
has been known, that distress has 
driven them to devour such small 
birds as they have been able to over- 
come. 

Herrings are at this season taken 
in vast quantities; but not in such 
numbers in the west, as on the shores 
of the more eastern counties ; those of 
the west are however esteemed as the 
larger and better fish, and sell at a 
much higher price. The insect tribe 











is mostly torpid : yet a few make their 
appearance, and gnats: are found 
sporting in the sunbeams, when the 
ground is thickly covered with snow. 
How they live is hard to say, but they 
resist the stupifying effects of cold 
more completely than animals of a 
much larger size are found to do. 

How dead the vegetable kingdom 
lies! yet, having now the full enjoy- 
ment of air and light, this is the chief 
time for the vegetation of mosses ; and 
even a few of Flora’s higher orders 
shew their flowers, as the daisy, black 
hellebore, winter aconite, and furze ; 
but they give pain rather than plea- 
sure, when viewed in connection with 
whistling winds and icy skies. Severe 
frost is found to kill turnips in the 
field, and thus materially injure the 
property of the farmer. 

Towards the end of the month, the 
catkins of the hazel begin to appear in 
the hedges ; and the buds of gooséberry 
bushes, which are beginning to swell, 
are often devoured by Bullfinches, 
which thus make great havock in 
gardens. These birds are sometimes 
so stuffed with this food, as to appear 
not to have room for a particle more. 


|The Groundsel is very generally in 


flower, and is a favourite food with 
many birds, at a time when scareely 
any thing beside is to be obtained by 
them. 

Come into flower this month, com- 
mon Groundsel, Senecio Vulgaris— 
Daisy, Bellis perennis—Furz, Ulex 
Europeus.-—Catkins of the Hazel 
appear. 
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ENVY AND CANDOUR,—A DIALOGUE 
BETWEEN TWO YOUNG LADIES, 


Envy.—What do you think of this 
Miss i that is come among us? 

Candour.—I think her a very beauti- 
ful, elegant, and accomplished young 
woman. 

Envy.— That I am convinced is pre- 
cisely her own opinion. 

Candour.—I am at &% loss to know, 
how you came to beconvinced, from 
her manner of conversation, that she 
thinks so highly of herself. 

Envy.—O, it is quite evident, the 
men have turn’d the girl’s bead ; they 
tell every woman, as you know very 
well, my dear, that she is elegant, 
beautiful, and aeeomplished. 
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Candour.—It is not then surprising, 
that they should hold the same language 
to Miss H—— whom they must think 
so in the highest degree. Don’t you 
remember how all the gentlemen were 
in her praise? 

Envy.—Well, for my part, I do not 
think ihe men half so good judges of 
female beauty as the women. Miss 

has too great a quantity of 
hair considering how small her head is. 

Candour.—What fault do you find 
with her person. 

Envy.—She is too tall. 

Candour.—She is not above an inch 
taller than yourself. 

Euvy.—I do not pretend to say, she 
is a great deal too tall. 

Candour.—Can you pretend to say 
she is too short. 

Envy.—She is neither one thing nor 
the other; one does not know what to 
make of her. 

Candour.—That settles the point of 
her height ; let us now proceed to her 
face. Do you not find something very 
engaging in her countenance? 

Envy.— Engaging, do you call it? 

Candour.— Yes, I call it engaging. 
What do you call it? 

Envy.—She is apt, indeed, to smile, 
but that is to shew her teeth. 

Candour.—She would not smile for 
that purpose, however, unless she had 
good fine teeth ; and they are certain- 
ly the finest I ever saw. 

Envy.—W hat signifies teeth? 

Candour.—W ell, let us come to her 

eyes. What do you think of them? 

Envy.—They are not black. 

Candour.—No; but they are the 
sweetest blue in nature. 

Envy.— Blue eyes have been long 
out of fashion; black are now all the 
mode. 

Candour.—Blue ones are coming 
round again ; for those of Miss 
are much admired. 

Envy.—Her fortune would procure 
her admirers among men, although she 
had no eyes at all. 

Candour.—That stroke lights en- 
tirely on the men, and misses the per- 
son against whom it was aimed. 

Envy.—Aimed! I have no ill-will 
against Miss 

Candour.—I am glad to hear it. 

Envy.—Lord, not I, why should I? 

Candour.—I am sure I cannot tell. 

Envy.—She never did me any in- 





ju 


fandour.—I was afraid she had. 


On the Alteration in Times. 
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Envy.—No, not in the least, that I 
know of. I dare say she is a good 
enough sort of a girl ; but as for beauty, 
her pretensions to that are very mo- 
derate indeed. 


—_—— 


ON THE ALTERATION IN TIMES, 


THERE is a cynical principle in human 
nature, which always leads us to com- 
plain of the days in which we live. 
We generally think, that the moment 
which is passing over us, is fraught 
with more evils than any that preceded 
it ; and foolishly imagine that the ca- 
lamities which await us in futurity, 
cannot surpass in magnitude, those 
which we have already experienced. 
Similar thoughts have been our com- 
panions through the whole course 
of our remembrance ; and it but rarely 
happens, that we perceive the advan- 
tages which we have enjoyed, until 
they have departed from us, and some 
unexpected disaster has appeared to 
awaken recollection. 

The case seems to have been much 
the same with our ancestors: and in 
proportion to the distance of the pe- 
riod in which they lived, our astonish- 
ment is excited at the unreasonable- 
ness of their complaints. The world 
is in a state of incessant fluctuation ; 
nor can the most penetrating genius 
any more anticipate the events and 
concomitants of life, which are lodg- 
ed in futurity, than our ancestors who 
lived three centuries since, were able 
to discern the condition of civilized 
society in the age which we call our 
own. We look back with astonish- 
ment upon the subjects and causes of 
their complaints: and, making a 
comparison between their condition 
and our own, smile at their simpli- 
city, and envy their situation. Ana- 
logy tells us, that it is not unreason- 
able to suppose, the period will arrive 
a few centuries hence, when our suc- 
cessors may reflect on our present 
state, in a similar manner, and wish— 


ee Like duteous sons, their fathers were more 
wise.’ 


The abundance or scarcity, as well 
as the cheapness or dearth of every 
commodity, is always comparative ; 
and the good or evil resulting from 
either, can only be estimated by the 
proportions which articles bear in 
their value towards one another. This 
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On the Alteration in Times. 
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is the true ground of rational calcula-{ idle, then they assemble in companies, 


tion ; all besides being fallacious. 
These reflections have been occa- 
sioned by the following observations, 


which illustrate the ancient manner of | to a commotion. 


| and murmur for lack of living, and so 


pick one quarrel or other to stir the 
poor commons, that be as idle as they, 
And sometimes by 


thinking in England. They have been | occasion of wars, there must needs be 


taken from a work on Political Eco- 

nomy, published in 1581, in the reign 

of Elizabeth, and communicated by 
IPOLPERROC. 

What ‘numbers of trifles come 
hither from beyond sea, that we might 
either clean sparc, or else make them 
within our realm: I mean looking- 
glasses, drinking-glasses, and glass 
for windows, dials, tables, cards, balls, 
puppets, penners, inkhorns, tooth- 
picks, gloves, knives, daggers, owches, 
brooches, agletts, buttons of silked 
silver, earthen pots, pins, and points, 
hawk’s bells, paper, white and brown, 
and a thousand like things. 

Some gentlemen seeing, from the 
increase of the prices of almost every 
thing, that they can no longer stand it, 
(thirty years ago, a pig or goose cost- 
ing four-pence, that now costs twelve- 
pence, a good capon for three or four 
pence, chicken for a penny, a hen for 
two-pence, which now cost double 
and treble the money) either keep a 
chamber in London, or wait on the 
court uncalled, with a man and a 
lackey after him, where he was wont 
to keep thirty or forty persons daily in 
his house, and to do good in the coun- 
try, in keeping good order and rule 
among his neighbours. 

I think we were in as much dread or 
more of our enemies, when our gentle- 
men went simply, and our serving men 
plainly, without cuts or gards, bear- 
ing their heavy swords and bucklers 
on their thighs, instead of cuts and 
gards and light dancing-swords; and 
when they rode, carrying good spears 
in their hands instead of white rods, 
which they carry now, more like ladies 
or gentlewomen than men, all which 
delicacies make our men clean effemi- 
nate, and without strength. 

Many a great wise man thinks it 
better that all our wool were sold over 
sea unwrought, than any clothiers 
should be set at work withall, within 
this realm. They take it that all 
insurrections and uproars, for the 
most part, do rise by occasion of these 
clothiers ; for when clothiers lack vent 
over-sea, there is a great multitude of 
these clothiers idle. And when they be 





some stay of clothes, so as they can- 
not have always like sale or vent; at 
every which time, if the said clothiers 
should take occasion of commotion, 
they think it were better that there 
were none of them in the realm at all. 
(It is to be observed, that the author is 
controverting this argumentation.) I 
have read, that in this realm some 
time there was such a law, as a man 
that had trespassed the law of misad- 
venture, might have taken the plough- 
tail as his sanctuary. 

When I asked a bookseller why we 
had not white and brown paper made 
within the realm, as well as they had 
made beyond the sea? then he an- 
swered me, that there was paper made 
awhile within the realm; at the last, 
the man perceived that he could 
not put forth his paper as good and 
cheap as it came from beyond the 
sea, and so he was forced to lay down 
making of paper: and no blame in 
the man, for men will give never the 
more for his paper because it was made 
here. 

I was once in a Parliament, when 
such a thing was moved, but only for 
caps, that none made beyond sea 
should be sold here within the realm ; 
and then it was answered by a great 
wise man, that it was to be feared lest 
it touched the league made between 
the Prince’s highness and some fo- 
reign Prince. When there came a 
certain vessel out of England to Car- 
marthen, in the marches of Wales, all 
laden with apples, which aforetime 
was wont to bring them good corn, 
the town commanded that none should 
buy the said apples upon a great pain, 
and so the boat stood sg long in the 
haven without sale or vent, till the 
apples were putrified and lost. And 
when the owner demanded of the 
bailiff of the town why he had staid his 
sale and vent? the bailiff answered 
again, that the said vessel came thither 
to fetch the best wares they had in the 
country, as friezes, broad cloths, and 
wool; and instead thereof, he should 
leave them in their country but ap- 
ples, that should be spent and wasted 
in less than a week. And said, bring 
to us corn or malt, as ye were wont to 
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do, whereof the country hath need, 
and ye shall be welcome at all times, 
and ye shall have free vent and sale 
thereof in our port. 

Albeit, there be many things laid 
down now, which beforetime were oc- 
casions of much expences, as may- 
games, wakes, revels, wagers at shoot- 
ing, wrestling, running, and throwing 
the stone or bar, and besides that, 
pardons, pilgrimages, offerings, and 
many such other things, yet I perceive 
we be never the wealthier, but poorer : 
whereof it is long I cannot well tell, 
for there is such a general dearth of 
all things, as before 20 or 30 years 
hath not been the like, not only of 


things growing within this realm, but | 


also of all other merchandize, that we 
buy from beyond the sea, as silks, 
wines, oils, wood, madder, iron, steel, 
wax, flax, linen cloth, fustians, wor- 
steds, coverlets, carpets, and all ker- 
seys and tapestry. Spices of all sort, 
and all haberdasher ware,—as paper, 
both white and brown, glasses, as 
well drinking and looking, as for glaz- 
ing of windows; pins, needles, knives, 
daggers, hats, caps, brooches, buttons, 
and laces. I wot well, all these do 
cost now more by the third part than 
they did but few years ago; then all 
kind of vittles are as dear or dearer 
again, and no cause of God’s part 
thereof, as far as I can perceive ; for 
I never saw more plenty of corn, grass, 
and cattle of all sort, than we have at 
this present. I have seen a cap for 
thirteen-pence as good as I can get 
now for two shillings and sixpence ; of 
cloth, ye have heard how the price is 
risen. Now a pair of shoes cost twelve- 
pence; yet in my time I have bought 
a better for sixpence. Now I can get 
never a horse shoed under tenpence 
or twelvepence, where I have also 
seen the common price was sixpence. 
And yet these gentlemen that do en- 
hance their wents, do not enhance it 
generally to the double ; though I con- 
fess, that some of us that had lands 
, @ither given us by the king’s highness, 
that belonged heretofore to Abbeys 
and Priories, and were never surveyed 
to the uttermost before, or otherwise 
descended to us, have enhanced any 
of them above the old rent; yet all 
that amounteth not to half the lands of 
the realm. 

There is no man can be contented 
now with any other gloves than is 
made in France or Spain; nor kersey, 
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but it must be of Flanders dye; nor 
cloth, but French or Fryscadow ; nor 
ouch, brooch, or agglett, but of Venice 
making, or Milan ; nor dagger, sword, 
knife, or girdle, but of Spanish mak- 
ing, or some outward country ; no not 
as much as a-speer, but that is fetch- 
ed at the Millaner, (that is, inhabitant 
of Milan). I have heard within these 
forty years, when there were not of 
these haberdashers that sell French 
or Millen (Milan) caps, glasses, knives, 
daggers, swords, girdles, and such 
things, not a dozen in all London; 
and now, from the town to Westmin- 
ster along, every street is full of them; 
and their shops glitter and shine of 
glass, as well drinking as looking, yea, 
all manner of vessels of the same stuff; 
painted cruses, gay daggers, knives, 
swords and girdles, that it is able to 
make any temperate man to gaze on 
them and to buy somewhat, though it 
serve to no purpose necessary. 
———— 
ANECDOTES OF DR. FRANKLIN. 


WHEN the American Convention were 


framing their Constitution, Dr. Frank- — 


lin asked them how it happened, that 
while ‘ groping as it were in the dark, 
to find political truth,’ they had not 
once thought of humbly applying to 
the Father of lights to illuminate their 
understandings? “ I have lived, Sir, 
(said he) along time; and the longer 
I live, the more convincing proofs I 
see of this truth, that God governs in 
the affairs of men. And if a sparrow 
cannot fall to the ground without his 
notice, is it probable that an Empire 
can rise without his aid? We have 
been assured, Sir, in the sacred writ- 
ings, that, “‘ except the Lord build the 
house, they labour in-vain that build 
it.” I firmly believe this; and I also 
believe, that without his concurring 
aid, we shall succeed in this political 
building no better than the builders of 
Babel. We shall be divided by our 
little, partial, local interests, our pro- 
jects will be confounded, and we our- 
selves shall become a reproach and a 
by-word down to future ages.” He 
then moved, that prayers should be 
performed in that assembly every 
morning before they proceeded to bu- 
siness. ‘* The Convention, except three 
or four persons, thought prayers unne- 
cessary!!” These words, and these 
notes of admiration, were written by 
Dr, Franklin himself. 
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Edible Birds’ Nests. 
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ANOTHER. 


In the middle of the last century, when 
some doubts were expressed as to the 
propriety of erecting a new episcopal 
church in Philadelphia, Dr. Franklin 
delivered an opinian upon it in his 
characteristic manner. ‘ To build a 
new church in a growing place,’ said 
he, ‘ is not properly dividing, but mul- 
tiplying, and will really be a means of 
increasing the number of those who 
worship God in that way. Many who 
cannot now be accommodated in the 
church, go to other places, or stay at 
home; and if we had another church, 
many who go to other places, or stay 
at home, would goto church. I had 
for several years, nailed against the 
wall of my house, a pigeon-box that 
would hold six pair: and though they 
bred as fast as my neighbour's pi- 
geons, I never had more than six pair, 
the old and strong driving out the 
young and weak, and obliging them 
to seek new habitations. At length, I 
put up an additional box, with apart- 
ments for entertaining twelve pair 
more, and it was soon filled with in- 
habitants by the overflowing of my 
first box, and of others in the neigh- 
bourhood. This I take to be a parallel 
case with the building of a church 
here.’ 
—_— 


Edible Birds’ Nests. 
Mr. Epiror, 
Sir,—If you should think the follow- 
ing account of the Edible Bird’s Nest, 
of sufficient importance for your pages, 
I shall be glad to see it inserted. 
Sir, yours, &e. 
D.'?. 
Edinburgh, 12th Nov. 1820. 


A. species of Birds’ Nests found in 
Malacca, the island of Java, and in 
several of the other districts of Asia, 
are, in many of the eastern countries, 
ustd as a most delicate article of food. 
These are constructed by a small spe- 
cies of swallows, (hirundo esculenta,) 
which frequent the coasts at certain 
seasons. 

Writers and naturalists do by no 
means agree, concerning the substance 
of which these nests are formed. 
Kempfer says, it is mollusea, or sea- 
worms; De Poivre calls it the spawn 
of fish; Dalrympie informs us, it is 
sea-weeds; Linneus supposes it to 





be some species of animal substance, 
which is frequently found on the beach; 
while the Author of the account of 
the Embassy to China, believes that 
the nests are formed of the remnants 
of the food of the swallows, which 
consists of insects; and he affirms, 
that this bird is occupied in building 
two whole months. But it appears 
most credible, that the mucilaginous 
substance of which these nests are 
formed, is an animal elaboration ; and 
not, as is generally supposed, obtained 
from the ocean. 

On the dissection of one of these 
birds by Sir E. Home, he discovered 
a set of secretory organs peculiar to 
itself, by which there is little doubt 
the mucilaginous matter of these 
nests is elaborated. The nests adhere 
to each other, and to the rock on 
which they are built. Their size 
is that of a goose’s egg, and of a 
semicircular form. When dressed, 
they dissolve into a kind of jelly, of 
which the flavour is said to be pe- 
culiarly delicious. They are distin- 
guished into two kinds, of which the 
one is white, and the other black, the 
former being considerably the more 
valuable. The white sort (says Mars- 
den) sells in China at the rate of 1000 
or 1500 Spanish dollars the pekul; 
the black is usually disposed of at Ba- 
tavia, for 20 dollars the same weight, 
where it is chiefly converted into glue, 
of which it makes a very superior kind. 

The difference between the two, has 
by some been supposed to be owing 
to the mixture of the feathers of the 
birds with the viscous substance of 
which the nests are formed, and this 
they deduce from the experiment of 
steeping the black nests for a short 
time in hot water, when they are said 
to become, in a great degree, white. 
Among the natives, I have heard some 
few assert, that they are the work of a 
different species of bird. ,It was sug- 
gested to me, that the white might 
probably be the recent nests in which 
they were taken, and the black such as 
had been used for a number of years 
successively. This opinion appearing 
plausible, I was particular in my inqui- 
ries as to that point, and I learnt what 
seemed much to corroborate it. When 
the natives prepare to take the nests, 
they enter into the caves with torches ; 
and, forming ladders, according to the 
usual mode, (of a single bamboo 
notched,) they ascend, and pull down 
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the nests, which adhere in numbers 
together firm to the side and top of 
the rock. They informed me, that 
the more frequently and regularly the 
cave is stripped, the greater propor- 
tion of white nests they are sure to 
find, and that on this experience they 
often make a practice of beating 
down and destroying the old nests, in 
larger quantities than they trouble 
themsclves to carry away, in order 
that they may find white nests next 
season intheirroom. The birds dur- 
ing the building time, are seen in4 
large flocks on the beach, collecting 
in their bills the foam which is thrown 
up by the surf, of which there is little 
doubt ‘that they construct their nests, 
after it has undergone, perhaps, a pre- 
paration from a commixture with 
their saliva, or other secretion with 
which nature has provided them for 
that purpose. This little bird fre- 
quenting the caverns and rocks of 
Java, furnish an article of commerce, 
the annual value of which exceeds 
half a million of Spanish dollars. 
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Dissimulare etiam sperasti, perfide, tantum 
Posse nefas? VIRGIL. 
It has always been an invariable, 
though tacit, argument against vice, 
that it is naturally solicitous of con- 
cealment, and that its connection with 
the sensation of shame, is an establish- 
ed evidence of its essential and ra- 
dical turpitude. Milton has well de- 
scribed the behaviour of our primoge- 
nitors, after the original transgression, 

on the approach of their Judge— 

———— ‘‘ The voice of God they heard, 

«« Now walking in the garden, by soft winds 

« Brought to their ears, while day declined ; 
they heard, 

‘* And from his presence hid themselves among 

« The thickest trees 


And in reference to their appear- 
ance, when drawn from their retreat, 
he adds— 

«« Love was notin their looks, either to God 
« Or to eavh other; but apparent guilt, 
«¢ And shdme, and perturbation, and despair.” 

The feeling of shame, however, will 
be found to be exclusively the result 
of singularity; hence, in proportion 


as depravity becomes more common, 
4 | 





and consequently less remarkable, this 
sensation invariably abates. Thus we 
find those offenders who are most fa- 
miliar with vice, to be least susceptible 
of shame. Encouragement wipes the 
conscious blush of remorse from the 
cheek of emboldened impiety ; atten- 
tion ceases to be attracted by a repe- 
tition of crimes, which have lost the 
recommendation of novelty ; vice ap- 
pears less disgusting the more freely 
it is practised; successful iniquity 
banishes the timidity of apprehension ; 
and the breast of the sinner is made 
impervious to any principles, but those 
of audacious impiety. In all civilized 
communities immoral practices are 
discountenanced, as well by the ‘insti- 
tuted laws of that community, as by 
the general example of its best mem- 
bers; and this circumstance imposes 
on the practical advocates of infidelity, 
the necessity of concealing their sen- 
timents, and disguising their purposes. 
Nor is this the only consideration 
which arrays them in the specious 
mask of dissimulation. There are 
few but would be shocked by the glar- 
ing deformities, which a display of 
such characters must exhibit. Multi- 
tudes who would survey the unveiled 
disclosure of so monstrous an anomaly 
with feelings of aversion and ridicule, 
and regard it either as the result of 
pride or the evidence of imbecility, 
are the first to be inveigled in the toils 
of sophistry, and sacrificed at the 
shrine of atheism. Thus has the 
odious form of vice been. concealed 
under the spotless garb of truth, and 
Satan himself been transformed into 
an angel of light. The ignorant and 
unwary have surveyed the pleasing 
delusion, have embraced the alluring 
phantom, and have either been con- 
verted into professed profligates, or 
have assumed the appearance of 
virtue, and have, in their turn, beguil- 
ed thousands of their unfortunate 
admirers into the paths of destruction 
and death. But there is an eye which 
penetrates professions the most plau- 
sible, and which moves through mazes 
the most mysterious; in consulting 
which, iniquity cannot triumph, and in- 
nocence need not fear: by whose deci- 
sion open hostility shall be less rigor-- 
ously punished than secret treachery, 
when death shall tear from the pale 
visage of the trembling offender, the 
delusive vizard, expose on his fore- 
head the mark of the beast, and. 
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usher him into futurity, with a ten- | posed rarities. His attention was re- 
fold weight of guilt on his accursed | warded, and his credit increased. In 
head. twelve months he doubled his ._— i 
. , : and in nine successive years, foun 
a ater br st eripber so) mapteh pverl himself in circumstances sufficientl 
1 ‘ | easy, to justify him in disposing of his 
Will. Legume was the only son of | shop and business. He then devoted 
parents, whose information and whose his time to reading, and employed his 
circumstances contributed to furnish | abilities in investigation. e studied 
him with a liberal education. His fa- | polemical publications, and discoursed 
ther occupied two conspicuous offices, | on controverted points ; read Hobbes’s 
being at the same time clerk and.col- | Leviathan with admiration, was en- 
lector of the taxes in the parish where | raptured with the sentiments of Hume’s 
he resided. He was a man of consi- | History and Essays, and could repeat 
derable intelligence, and unusual so- | more than one fourth of Creech’s Lu- 
briety ; having been heard to swear | cretius. The fund of argument with 
but once, and that when he was inter- | which these obnoxious productions 
rupted in an attempt to demonstrate | had supplied him, was not designed 
his affinity to Susanna, wife of *** for concealment. He regularly fre- 
*#***, parish-clerk, whose memoirs, | quented a coffee-house, and daily 
written by himself, have been perused | made proselytes. His advocates at 
with so much interest, in the works of | length became so numerous, and his 
A. Pope, Esq. His son William, by | sentiments sonotorious, that he quitted 
a voice naturally good, and a disposi- | his accustomed rendezvous, and formed 
tion unusually facetious, became the | a club at another end of the town, of 
favourite of the squire, who, before | which he was constituted the presi- 
his hopeful client had seen seventeen | dent. Here infidelity usu the 


summers, sent him with a recom-! power of reason; and atheism was 





mendatory letter to the manager of | invested with the ensigns of virtue. 
one of the London theatres. Elate | Scepticism was denominated unpreju- 
with expectation, and glowing with | diced inquiry; and Christianity sub- 


gratitude, Will. repaired to the me-| jected to senseless derision. The 
tropolis ; and was not alittle mortified, | surest road to the esteem of these un- 
on his arrival, at missing his creden- | hallowed deriders of sacred subjects, 
tials. Pride prohibited his return; | was an unsolicited insult on the seri 
whilst emulation encouraged his stay; | tures, or an indirect sarcasm on reli- 
and in the Layer pe th J . —- gion,— 
with the success of which he had iden- lixé is inndigest , 
tified all his hopes of satisfaction and a San, ae : 
comfort, he resolved that personal But Will. to his mortification, soon 
negligence should not constitute the | perceived his principles utterly inca- 
cause of his disappointment. But in | pable, either of imparting moral excel- 
vain was his attendance regular, and | lence, or of ensuring uninterrupted 
his address respectful. After fruitless | prosperity. In the short space of 
solicitations, and repeated delays, he | years, he saw two of his associates 
resigned all hope of obtaining a situa- | transported for felony, two lodged in 
tion, for which he had anxiously ap- | the Fleet for debt, and one hung for 
plied, and on which he had confidently | forgery. After the execution of this 
calculated. In the orchestra of a| unhappy miscreant, he evidently be- 
neighbouring church, where he occu- | came the subject of much mental de- 
pied a weekly station, the propriety of | jection; was often alone, and seldom 
his behaviour, and the melody of his | accessible. At length his total con- 
voice, introduced him to the notice, | finement to his apartment, during. the 
and eventually into the service, of a | course of a great part of the morn- 
childless widower; whose foibles he | ing, excited alarming apprehensions. 
so artfully flattered, and whose affec-| No reply was made to loud and 
tions he so fully won, as to be appoint- | reiterated applications for admis- 
ed one of his executors on the death | sion: at length the door was burst 
of his master, with a legacy of £300. | open, and the unfortunate champion 
He now commenced trade, rose early, | of specious infidelity, was found stretch- 
lived frugally, dressed neatly ; printed | ed on the sofa, an inanimate corpse. 
cards, bowed to customers, and ex-| On the table was a bottle of lauda- 
Ne. 23.—Vo . III. Cc 
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num, and a slip of paper, with this 
sentence in his own hand-writing: 
Hic jacet 
GULIELMUs LEGUNE; 
qui, simodd quantum sibi consuluit, Deum coluisset, 
nunquam in extremo fato ita destitutus esset. 
— 


SHOCKING INSTANCE OF CANNIBALISM, 
IN NEW ZEALAND, 


ALTHOUGH we copy the following ar- 
ticle from the Literary Gazette, we 
have been in possession of the melan- 
choly fact upwards of three months, 
This horrible tale was told, at the late 


! 


savage-looking man, of gigantic sta- 
ture, entirely naked, and armed with 
anaxe. Mr. Leigh, though somewhat 


| intimidated, manifested no symptoms 


Methodist Conference held in Liver- ! 


pool, by Mr. Samuel Leigh, a Wes- 
leyan Missionary, who at that time had 
lately returned to England from New 
Zealand, &c. 

Our readiness to eomply with a re- 
quest which was then made to us, not 
to give immediate publicity to the re- 
lation, furnishes the reason why we 
did not at that time insert this, and 
several anecdotes of a similar descrip- 
tion and character, in the pages of the 
Imperial Magazine. Its public ap- 


pearance, however, having rendered 
the request ineflicacious on the part of 


those who solicited, cancels, we con- 
ceive, .the obligation on ours. We 
state these circumstances, that the par- 
ties concerned may not think we have 
treated their request with disrespect. 


* One day, while Mr. Leigh was walk- 
ing on the beach, conversing with a 
native chief, his attention was arrested 
by a great number of people on a neigh- 
bouring-hill. He inquired the cause of 
such a concourse, and being told that 
they were roasting a lad, and had as- 
sembled to eat him, he immediately 
proceeded to the place, in order to as- 
certain the truth of this appalling rela- 
tion. Having arrived at the village 
where the people were collected, he 
asked to see the boy. The natives ap- 
peared much agitated at his presence, 
and particularly at his request,as ifcon- 
scious of their guilt; and it was only af- 
ter a very urgent solicitation that they 
directed him towards a large fire at 
some distance, where they said he 
would find him. As he was going to 
this place, he passed by the bloody spot 
on which the head of this unhappy vic- 
tim had been cut off; and on ap- 
proaching the fire, he was not a little 
startled at the sudden appearance of a 





of fear, but boldly demanded to see the 
lad. The cook, for such was the oc- 
cupation of this terrific monster, then 
held him up by his feet. He appeared 
to be about fourteen years of age, and 
was about half roasted. .Mr. Leigh 
returned to the village, where he found 
several hundreds of the natives seated 
in a cirele, with a quantity of coomery 
(a sort of sweet potatoe) before them, 
and waiting for the roasted body of the 
youth. In this company were shewn 
to him the parents of the child, expect- 
ing to share in the horrid feast. After 
reasoning with them for about half an 
hour on the inhumanity and wicked- 
ness of their conduct, he prevailed on 
them to give up the boy to be interred, 
and thus prevented. them from con- 
summating the mest cruel, unnatural, 
and diabolital act, of which human na- 
ture is capable.” 

Mr. Leighg,on rescuing the body 
from their hands, found, on examina- 
tion, that it was in a mutilated state ; 
it having: no head, and only one arm. 
He then informed the savages, that he 
must have the absent parts, especially 
the head, as the body was “ no good 
without the head.” Finding him both 
resolute and persevering, they, afier 
some time, reluctantly procured the 
head, and gave it up. Having ob- 
tained this, he then urged similar in- 
quiries respecting the arm, and insist- 
ed on having it restored. This, they 
soon gave him to understand, was im- 
possible ; and on being pressed closely 
on the ground of the asserted impos- 
sibility, they put their fingers to their 
open months, to signify that this part 
had been already eaten. With regard 
to the intestines, we do’ not recollect 
that Mr. Leigh made any particular 
remark, 

It furthermore appears, from the 
account given by Mr. Leigh, that with 
these horrid repasts the barbarians of 
New Zealand were but too well ac- 
quainted. They had so far polished 
cannibalism into refinement, that they 
could distinguish the most delicate 
portion in the human body, from the 
parts which were less palatable to the 
savage epicure. They informed him, 
that the most delicious morsel was a 
particular part of the arm, to which 
they directed his attention. 
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ICEBERGS OF SPITZ- 
BERGEN. 


THE SEVEN 


‘Tue Seven Icebergs are each, on an 
average, about a mile in length, and 
perhaps near two hundred feet in 
height at the sea edge; but some of 
those to the southward are-much grea- 
ter. A little to the northward of Horn 
Sound, is the largest Iceberg I have 
seen. It occupies eleven miles in length 
of the seacoast. The highest part of 
the precipitous front adjoining the sea, 
is, by measurement, four hundred and 
two feet, and it.extends backward to 
the summit of the mountain, to about 
four times that elevation. Its surface 
forms a beautiful inclined plane of 
smooth snow ; the edge is uneven and 
perpendicular. At the distance of fif- 
teen miles, the front edge subtended 
an angle of ten minutes of a degree. 
Near the South Cape lies another ice- 
berg, nearly as extensive as this. It 


occupies the space between two lateral 
ridges of hills, and reaches the very 
summit of the mountain, in the back- 
ground, on which it rests. 

‘ Itis not easy to form an adequate 
conception of these truly wonderful 
productions of nature. 


Their magni- 
tude, their beauty, and the contrast 
they form with the gloomy rocks 
around, produce sensations of lively in- 
terest. Their upper surfaces are ge- 
nerally concave: the higher parts are 
always covered with snow, and have a 
beautiful appearance ; but-the lower 
parts, in the latter end of every sum- 
mer, present a bare surface of ice. The 
front of each, which varies in height 
from the level of the ocean, to four 
hundred or five hundred feet above it, 
lies parallel with the shore, and is ge- 
nerally washed by the sea. This part, 
resting on the strand, is undermined to 
such an extent by the sea, when in any 
way turbulent, that immense masses, 
loosened by the freezing of water 
lodged in the recesses in winter, or by 
the effect of streams of water running 
over its surface and through its chasms 
in summer, break asunder, and with a 
thundering noise fall into the sea. But 
as the water is in most places shallow 
in front of these icebergs, the masses 
which are dislodged are commonly re- 
duced into fragments before they can 
be floated away into the main sea. 
This fact seems to account for the 
rarity of icebergs in the Spitzbergen 
sea. 
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‘The front surface of icebergs is 
glistening and uneven. Wherever a 
part has recently broken off, the colour 
of the fresh fracture is a beautiful 
greenish blue, approaching to emerald- 
green; but such parts as have long 
been exposed to the air, are of a green- 
ish-grey colour, and, at a distance, 
sometimes exhibit the appearance of 
cliffs of whitish marble. In all cases, 
the effect of the iceberg is to form a 
pleasing variety in prospect, with the 
magnificence of the encompassing 
snow-clad mountains, which, as they 
recede from the eye, seem to “ rise 
crag above crag,” in endless perspec- 
tive. 

*On an excursion to one of the 
Seven Icebergs, in July 1818, I was 
particularly fortunate in witnessing 
one of the grandest effects which these 
polar glaciers ever present. A strong 
north-westerly swell having for some 
hours been beating on the shore, had 
loosened a number of fragments attach- 
ed to the iceberg, and various. heaps of 
broken ice denoted recent shoots of 
the seaward edge. As we rowed to- 
wards it with a view of proceeding 
close to its base, I observed a few little 
pieces fall from the top, and while my 
eye was fixed upon the place, an im- 
mense column, probably fifty feet 
square, and one hundred and fifty feet 
high, began to leave the parent ice at 
the top, and leaning majestically for- 
ward with an accelerated velocity, fell 
with an awful crash into the sea. The 
water into which it plunged was con- 
verted into an appearance of vapourer 
smoke, like that from a furious can- 
nonading. The noise was equal. to 
that of thunder, which it nearly resem- 
bled. The column which fell was nearly 
square, and in magnitude resembled a 
church. It broke into thousands of 
pieces. This iceberg was full of rents 
as high as any of our people ascended 
upon it, extending in a direction par- 
ticularly downward, and divided into 
innumerable columns. In some places, 
chasms of several yards in width were 
seen, in others they were only a few 
inches or feet across. One of the 
sailors who attempted to walk across 
the iceberg, imprudently stept into a 
narrow chasm filled up with snow to 
the general level. He instanily plung- 
ed up to his shoulders, and might, but 
for the sudden exertion of his arms, 
have been buried in the gulf.— 
Scoresby. 
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SKETCHES OF FEMALE CHARACTER 
AT OTAHEITE, IN 1796. 


THe women of quality allow them- 
selves greater liberties than their infe- 
riors; and many among the Arreoy 
women, (a licentious society enjoying 
various privileges) pride themselves 
on the number of their admirers, and 
live in a fearfully promiscuous inter- 
course. Few children can be the con- 
sequence of this mode of life, and 
these are universally murdered the 
moment they are born. 

Yet with all this, many are true and 
tender wives; their large families 

rove their sacred attachment to the 
Podividual with whom they are united ; 
and our European sailors who have 
cohabited with them have declared, 
that more faithful and affectionate 
creatures to them and their children 
could no where be found. The history 
of Peggy Stewart marks a tenderness 
of heart that will never be heard 
without emotion. 

“This woman was the daughter of 
a chief, and was taken for his wife by 
Mr. Stewart, one of the unhappy mu- 
tineers. They had lived with the old 


chief in the most tender state of en- 


dearment. A beautiful little girl was 
the fruit of this union. She was at 
the breast when the Pandora arrived, 
seized the criminals, and secured them 
in irons on board the ship. 

“ Frantic with grief, the unhappy 
Peggy (for so he had named her) 
flew with her infant in a canoe to 
the arms of her husband. The in- 
terview was so affecting and afflict- 
ing, that the officers on board were 
overwhelmed with anguish; and 
Stewart himself, unable to bear the 
heart-rending scene, begged she might 
not be admitted again on board. She 
was separated from him by violence, 
and conveyed on shore, in a state of de- 
spair and grief too big for utterance. 

“ Withheld from him, and forbidden 
to come any more on board, she sunk 
into the deepest dejection; it preyed 
upon her vitals; she lost all relish for 
food and life; rejoiced no more; 
pined away under arapid decay of two 
months; and fell a victim to herfeelings, 
dying literally of a broken heart. Her 
child is perhaps yet alive, ree been 
brought up by a sister, who nursed it 
with guculins care, discharging to- 
wards the helpless orphan, all the 
duties of an affectionate mother.” 





REMARKABLE COINCIDENC2S RESPECT-~ 
ING SNEEZING. 


It was formerly a prevailing custom 
in this country, on the sneezing of an 
infant, for its father, mother, nurse, or 
some friend present, to say *‘ God bless 
you,” or, God bless you, my dear ;” and 
In many parts of the nation this usage 
is not yet abandoned. This custom 
seems to have been founded upon an 
ancient superstition, that sneezing-was 
occasioned either by witches or evil 
spirits, portending evils, which this in- 
vocation was introduced to prevent. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that in 
Otaheite the same custom prevails 
among the natives; but their views of 
the occasion have not been communi- 
cated. With us the expression “‘ God 
bless you,” &c. is chiefly confined to 
the sneezing of infants, but not exclu- 
sively so, it being sometimes used in 
reference both to men and women. In 
Otaheite, when a stranger enters the 
habitation of a native, the people of 
the house call out Manniw wa, “ Wel- 
come,” to which the stranger replies 
Harre minay, “ I am coming:” im- 
mediately those of the house answer, 
Yourana t’ Eatooa, *‘ God bless you.” 
And if any person sneeze, whether 
old or young, they use the same salu- 
tation or expression, “ God bless you.” ' 
After the origin of this singular coin- 
cidence it would be in vain to inquire. 


Ee 


ANOTHER COINCIDENCE ON THE TRI- 
NITY, STILL MORE REMARKABLE, 


THERE is another coincidence in the 
names given by the inhabitants of Ota- 
heite to the objects of their worship, 
that is equally striking, and far more 
important. 

The deities of Otaheite are nearly 
as numerous as the persons of the in- 
habitants. Every family has its tee, or 
guardian spirit, whom they set up and 
worship at the morai. But they have 
a great god, or gods, of a superior 
order, denominated FwHanow Po, 
born of Night. 

The general name for deity, in all 
its ramifications, is Eaiooa. 

Three are held supreme ; standing 
in a height of celestial dignity that no 
others can approach unto; and what 
is more extraordinary, the names are 
personal appellations. . 

1. Zane, te Medooa, “ THe FatHer.” 
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2. Oromattow, ’Tooa tee te Myde, 
“Gop IN THE*SoN.” 

3. Taroa, Mannoo te Hooa, “ Tue 
BirD, THE Spirit.” 

“To these dii majores they only ad- 
dress their prayers in times of great 
distress and seasons of peculiar exi- 
gency, supposing them too exalted to 
be troubled with matters of less mo- 
ment than the illness of a chief, storms, 
devastations, war, or any great cala- 
mnity.”— Missionary Voyage, page 333. 


— 


REFLECTIONS ON THE NEW YEAR, 


’Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours, 

And ask them, what report they bore to heaven ; 

And how they might have borne more welcome news. 

Their answers form what men Experience call ; 

If Wisdom’s friend, her best; if not, worst foe. 

O reconcile them! Kind Experience cries, 

There’s nothing here, but what as nothing weighs ; 

The more our joy, the more we know it vain; 

And by success are tutor’d to despair, 

Nor is it only thus, but must be so. 

Who knows not this, though grey, is stilla child. 

Loose thea from earth the grasp of fond desire, 

Weigh anchor, and some happier clime explore. 
Night Thoughts. 


To review a past year, a past month, 
a past week, a past day, yea, even a 
past hour, well becomes those who 
are candidates for eternal happi- 
ness. To pause a moment, and in- 
quire, What have I been doing? Whi- 
ther am I going? Am Tina safe path? 
Shall I arrive eventually at that place 
where happiness is unallayed by mi- 
sery, and holiness is unmixed with 
sin and sorrow ?—well becomes those 
who are feelingly alive to the destinies 
of mankind. , The queries are of such 
infinite importance, as to need no en- 
forcement upon the mind of the true 
Christian ; upon the mind of that man, 
who is aware of the awful responsi- 
bility attaching itself to his conduct, 
whilst in a state of trial and proba- 
tion. The traveller, who is directing 
his course through a dreary region, 
abounding with savage beasts, and 
more savage men, 





P oft, 
And oft with trembling limbs and aching heart, 
hae La forward, on this side and on 
t. 


_ Being assured of safety, he resumes 
his perilous journey, whilst the antici- 
pation of a speedy arrival at the place 
of destination, and a contemplation 
of the objects he has in view, tend in 
some measure to beguile the tedious 





hours, and enliven the lones6me path. 
The mariner, who is sailing on a sea 
replete with rocks and quicksands, 
steers his fragile bark with mach 
anxiety and solicitude, and ever and 
anon, amid impending dangers which 
threaten him with immediate destruc- 
tion, he inquires, Whither am I direct- 
ing my course? Shall I arrive in safety 
at the haven of security? Whilst hope 
keeps his mind buoyant; and the 
prospect of seeing those he loves, and 
who are related to him by ties the 
strongest, and most endearing, adds a 
sweet to the bitters of many a chéer- 
less day, and joyless night. 

The Christian is a traveller; the 
world, in his estimation, is a dreary 
region ; he is beset with merciless and 
cruel foes; he is continually in dan- 
ger of mistaking his path, and becom- 
ing a prey to his blood-thirsty and im- 
placable enemies: how indispensably 
necessary then is it for him to cultivate 
reflection, and to make frequent inqui- 
ries with regard to his sitaation, bat 
above all to solicit the aid and guid- 
ance of that God, whose he is, and 
whom he professes to serve, who has 
condescendingly and kindly engaged 
to become the guide and protector of 
his people, whilst they are wandering 
through this vale of tears. 

The Christian is a mariner; he is 
sailing over a tempestuous ocean, and 
his feeble bark is in continual danger 
of dashing upon a rock, or of founder- 
ing upon the quicksands; he expe- 
riences wave upon wave, billow upen 
billow, and often gives up all for lost. 
** All hope that he shall be saved, is 
taken away:” at this moment, how- 
ever, with restless importunity he in- 
vokes the assistance of that friend, who 
is born for adversity, whose aid he has 
heretofore experienced in circum- 
stances as urgent as those in which he 
is now placed; and exercising implicit 
confidence in his veracity and fidelity, 
he exclaims, *‘ Lord, save, or I perish.” 
Nor does he supplicate in vain; for 
soon, in accents sweet and melodious, 
more sweet than e’er flowed from mor- 
tal tongue, he hears his Father's voice, 
saying, ‘‘ Peace, be still ; and, lo, there 
is a calm.” Then he dismisses his 
fears, and banishes his sorrows; with 
alacrity and joy, he unfarls his sails 
and speeds his course, whilst the eon- 
sciousness of his possessing a skilful 
and unerring pilot, and the anticipa- 
tion of a speedy arrival at the haven 
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of eternal rest and security, beguile 
his tedious hours, and sweeten his 
moments of anxiety and sorrow. 

Is it not delightful, therefore, for the 
Christian to review his past mercies, 
his past deliverances? Will he not be 
constrained, after having experienced 
the fulfilment of engagements on the 
part of his Lord, to trust him for the 
future? at the same time, disclaiming 
all ideas of his own strength and abi- 
lity to effect deliverance, he will ex- 
claim, ‘‘ God is my refuge and strength, 
a very present help in every time of 
need; he is my rock and my salvation, 
and there is no unrighteousness in 
him.” 

But if it be necessary for the Chris- 
tian to pause and reflect,—how much 
more so is it for that man who isa 
stranger to himself, a rebel against 
his Maker, and a violator of every 
holy precept; who is living without 
hope, and without God, in the world? 

He is a traveller; but where is he 
going? Does he expect to enter the 
celestial city? Does he anticipate an 
unfading crown, or starry diadem? 
Has he in prospect the white robes, 
the unsullied vestments, the victor’s 
chaplets? Ah, no; nothing which de- 
fileth, nothing polluted, shall enter the 
regions of unsullied purity: the inha- 
bitants of that place, where bliss is 
consummated, and felicity perpetual, 
have washed their robes, and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb ; 
they have waged a triumphant war- 
fare, and have obtained a complete 
and decisive victory. Sees he not yon 
yawning precipice? Hears he not the 
voice of his incensed Judge? Feels 
he not the pangs of an inward moni- 
tor? Ah, no; he is unmoved, although 
hanging over the tremendous abyss of 
eternal despair. The declarations of 
Deity, supported by evidence the most 
convincing and unquestionable, are 
sounded in his ears, yet he remains 
hardened and impenitent; he conti- 
nues deaf to the solicitations of heaven; 
he will not listen to the sweet accents 
of mercy; he will not look to that 
Saviour who expired for guilty rebels 
upon Mount Calvary; he says, peace, 
peace, when there is no peace ; he de- 
liberately resolves upon his own ruin 
and perdition. 

He also is a mariner; but whither is 
he sailing? Is he bound to the port of 
safety, to the haven of security? When 
storms and tempests arise and threaten 
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to overwhelm his bark, has he a har- 
bour to which he ca retreat? Has 
he a friend, who can calm the boister- 
ous winds and angry waves? Can he 
call to his assistance a heavenly pilot? 
Ah, no. He.has no deliverer, no steers- 
man, and yet he is sailing upon an 
ocean so dangerous and unnavigable, 
as to threaten him with immediate de- 
struction. 

When we have entered upon a new 
scene of time; when another year has 
rolled over our heads ; how necessary 
is it to inquire, How have I spent the 
past year? Have I dedicated the facul- 
ties of my mind, and the powers of my 
body, to the promotion of the honour 
and glory of that God, to whom I have 
sworn allegiance? Have I lived for 
him, who loved me and gave himself a 
sacrifice for me? Or have I been act- 
ing as a traitor, and violating my oath 
of fidelity? And since I have had ta- 
lents committed to my charge, and pri- 
vileges of a superior kind conferred 
upon me; have [ improved or misim- 
proved those talents and privileges? 

I have experienced many signal de- 
liverances, both of a temporal and 
spiritual nature; and I have had 
many a friendly warning and kind ad- 
monition with regard to the brevity 
and vanity of human life and human 
affairs ; I have experienced a disjunc- 
tion of ties the most sweet and endear- 
ing ; I have felt sorrowsthe most heart- 
rending and painful; I have enjoyed 
prosperity and adversity. What effect 
have these produced upon .my mind? 
Have they hardened or softened my 
soul? Have they assimilated me to 
the likeness of my Saviour, or debased 
me to the image of a demon? Have 
they produced humility, resignation, 
and meekness, or pride, murmurs, and 
discontent? Have I, under all my dis- 
tresses, and trials, and temptations, 
fled to the refuge set before me in the 
gospel; or have I trusted in an arm of 
flesh, and vainly hoped to rescue and 
deliver myself? Have I cast away all 
self-righteousness, and reposed with 
confidence upon that grace which is 
omnipotent, and sufficient for every 
emergency? or am I still going about 
to establish a righteousness of my 
own, not submitting myself to the 
righteousness of our Lord Jesus Christ? 

These queries are suitable for the 
Christian ; but oh! what has that man 
to say, who is living at a distance from 
the Majesty of heaven, spurning his 
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counsels, despising his reproofs, and 
vainly contending with his Maker? 
Another period of ‘time has passed 
over him, but he has no inquiries to 
make with regard to the concerns of 
his immortal soul: his inquiries are, 
* What shall [ eat? What shall I 
drink? Wherewithal shall I be cloth- 
ed? How shall Ff gratify my sensual 
appetites? How shall I obtain riches, 
honours, and the applause of the 
world? His desires are of the earth, 
earthy; they are vain, sensual, and 
devilish; his wishes are bounded by 
the narrow limits of time, they relate 
merely to the concerns of the body, 
the brutal part, which must soon perish 
and decay; he has no taste for that 
intellectual enjoyment, those refined 
pleasures, which flow from communion 
with God ; his grovelling affections soar 
not to that world, where ail enjoyment 
springing from a pure source is unsul- 
lied and refined. The grave termi- 
nates his hopes; it terminates his joys; 
bat it is the commencement of his sor- 
rows. His spirit returns to God who 
gave it; and then he hears the awful 
sentence, a sentence big with horror 
and dismay—‘* Depart, thou cursed, 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the 
devil and his angels ;” prepared for 
those who have dared to call in ques- 
tion my sovereignty; to impugn my 
wisdom, to despise my threats, and 
raise the puny arm of rebellion against 
me. 

If any man of this description should 
read these pages, 1 would entreat him, 
if he has any regard for his eternal 
happiness; if he has any regard for 
his immortal soul; if he wishes to 
avoid eternal misery, and hopes for 
eternal enjoyment; to be reconciled to 
God, through the mediation and atone- 
ment of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Mercy is now proffered ; the 
invitation is, *‘ Come without money 
and without price: wherefore spend 
ye your money for that which is not 
bread, and your labour for that which 
satisfieth not? Hearken diligently unto 
me, and eat ye that which is good, and 
let your soul delight itself in fatness. 
Behold, now is the accepted time ; be- 
hold, now is the day of salvation. 

Time is short ; our hours are rolling 
away; we are hastening to that state 
where every thing is immutable ; where 
our destinies will be for ever fixed: 
this life is, as it were, a dream; we 
would fain make it something substan- 
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tial, but after all our endeavours it is 
but vanity and vexation of spirit ; but 
in eternity, every thing is substantial 
and permanent. ‘‘ O that men were 
wise, that they would consider these 
things !” that they would not attach 
an undue importance to things tempo- 
rary and uncertain, to the neglect of 
those things which are satisfying in 
their nature, and eternal in their dura- 
tion. 

That the Lord, the Holy Spirit, 
would grant those who read this, and 
who are far from happiness, peace, and 
salvation, repentance to the saving of 
their souls, is the earnest wish and 
prayer of MEDicus. 
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REMARKABLE PRESERVATION, 


ELeAnorA Lumley, the infant daugh- 
ter of Mr. J. Lumley, aged four years, 
residing at No. 33, Wellclose Square, 
London, on the evening of Sunday the 
24th of September, 1820, was left in 
bed. asleep by her mother, on the first 
floor, while she attended public wor- 
ship, at a chapel in the neighbour- 
hood. The father, left in charge, re- 
tired to an apartment below, atten- 
tively listening to the awaking of his 
child. At the expiration of about half 
an hour, he heard faint cries, appa- 
rently proceeding from above. Con- 
cluding his child was awake, yet, from 
his defective hearing, half doubting 
the fact, he cautiously ascended the 
stairs, to prevent (if deceived) awak= 
ing her. Upon his entering the roo: 
usually allotted for her repose, 
eagerly looking into the bed, no child 
was there. The thought of the mo- 
ment suggested to him, that she was 
in the adjoining room. There too he 
searched, with the same disappoint- 
ment. 

The agony of mind experienced by 
him in those trying moments, is to be 
felt by a parent only in like cireuni- 
stances. Still he heard, or thought he 
heard, the cries of his child. Breath- 
less, he descended the stairs into the 
passage below, listening at every 
step, and sinking with dreadful fore- 
bodings, through the agitation of his 
mind. Having searched the parlour 
and kitchen through, almost without 
hope, he opened the yard door, when, 
to his great surprise, he beheld his 
lost child sitting in an upright posture 
on the flag stones, endeavouring to 
raise herself up. 
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The first question was, how she 
came there? Her father not suspect- 
ing the miraculous escape his daugh- 
ter had experienced, she sobbed 
out, “ Me was frighten’d, father, and 
jumped out of the window.” In truth, 
though scarcely to be credited, she 
had sprung from the back window of 
the first floor, into the yard below, 
a height of nearly eighteen feet; the 
ground having been excavated to give 
light to kitchens below. 

The first consideration was, to search 
for broken bones, bruises,&c. But, 
after a minute inspection, both by 
himself and a surgeon, it was ascer- 
tained that no hurt was occasioned by 
the fall, at least there was no outward 
appearance of any, save a slight 
scratch down the middle of the back, 
which it was supposed had been re- 
ceived by her springing against a pro- 
jecting wall, and which perhaps in 
some degree broke the violence of the 
fall. The child underwent the restric- 
tions recommended by the medica! 
attendant, of repose, &c. and after 
three days was perfectly recovered. 

The imminent danger from which 
the child thus escaped, arose out of 
the too prevalent custom of alarming 
children with idle tales of old men, 
boogaboes, &e. Such folly cannot be 
too severely reprehended. That mo- 
thers will accustom themselves, or 
suffer those entrusted with the care of 
their offspring, to frighten them into 
a temporary and agitated repose, is 
te to be lamented. The little in- 

@eent indeed, through fear, appears 
to sleep ; its eyes are shut; and per- 
haps, by dint of persevering alarms, 
may at last fall into a slumber, ‘ but is 
it the sleep of repose and rest?’ does 
it refresh and invigorate its tender 
frame? Alas, no! Mark its convulsive 
movements: dreams agitate its little 
mind ; it starts in agony; it sobs, and 
at last awakes in affright, though not 
invariably like the child in question, 
who, it appears, had, from the same 
cause, and through the strongest fear, 
contrived to throw itself from the win- 
dow, yet always leaving the same 
effects, a constant dread and intimi- 
dation through life, not unfrequently 
such as imbitter a great portion of 
our valuable time, leaving us a prey 
to diseases, beyond the art of medi- 
eine, and the skill of experience, to 
eure. W. iH. 

Bermondsey-Square, Nov. 1st. 
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On the Salvation of the Heathen. 


Mr. Epiror, 


Sir,—When an opinion is industri- 
ously propagated, which is derogatory 
to the Honour, and Mercy, and Good- 
ness, and Veracity, of the Divine 
Being, it is the duty of every man, 
who considers it as having this ten- 
dency, to lift up his voice against it, 
and “ justify the ways of God to man.” 
It is in this point of view that I con- 
sider the opinion, which I have ven- 
tured to controvert, in the No. for 
Sept. column 701, of your excellent 
Magazine. I have already said, 
‘* Either the Heathens are moral agents, 
(independent of revelation) or they are 
not.” Let us try te prove this a little 
more at large. 

Ist. The great Jenovan is a being 
in whom infinite intelligence, moral 
excellence, and efficiency, concentrate; 
and we are told (Gen. i. 27.) that man 
was “ created in his image ;” there- 
fore man must also possess finite intel- 
ligence, a limited moral capacity, and 
confined eificiency. 

2d. The soul of manis the substance 
in which these attributes or properties 
inhere,and the body is but the vehicle 
of his mind; yet if the body be so 
circumstanced that it cannot perform 
its part in the process of intelligence, 
&c. such persons cannot be denomi- 
nated intelligent, moral agents, or effi- 
cient, though they possess the capa- 
city for these, as it respects their 
minds. This is the case with infants. 
idiots, and the diseased, and they are 
not accountable for a moral capacity, 
which cannot, in the nature of things, 
be exerted. The Heathens then, who 
are not infants, idiots, or diseased, 
must be accountable for the exercise of 
their moral capacity. 

3d. If the Heathens are not moral 
agents, independent of the “ gospel 
read or preached,” they must then be 
necessary agents, until we are good 
enough to send them it, and if so, their 
actions, &c. can have no moral evil in 
them, consequently they can be no 
bar to their salvation. 

4th. If the ‘‘ gospel read or preach- 
ed’”’ communicates moral agency to 
those who hear it, the “ gospel read 
or preached,” must be itself a moral 
agent, or, if not, how can it communi- 
cate what it does not possess? 

5th. There is an eternal distinction 
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between good and evil, independent 
of all law, or there is not :—If there is 
such a distinction, then no finite unne- 
cessitated moral being can possibly 
exist, without being capable of BoTH ; 
and, (unless his Creator shall please 
to give him a written Law, more 
distinctly to mark the boundaries of 
good and evil,) the consciousness of this 
capacity will be his Law. Is not this 
what St. Paul means, when he says, 
“ These, having not the law, are a law 
unto themselves?” Rom. ii. 14. But if 
such beings exist without any law at all, 
then they may do what evil they please, 
without being punishable for their 
crimes, and this would introduce dis- 
order and confusion into the universe. 
But, on the other hand, if there is not 
an eternal distinction between good 
and evil, then it will be impossible to 
prove that God is eternally good; and 
indeed upon this supposition, he can 
neither be good nor evil ; and how any 
such things as good and evil could 
ever have existed, I am at a loss to 
conceive, 

THE ETERNAL GOODNESS OF Gop, 
therefore, is a sure proof that there is 
an everlasting difference between good, 
and its opposite, evil; and this eternal 
difference is as sure a proof of the 
moral agency of man, independently of 
revelation. 

Having thus proved that the moral 
agency of man is independent of reve- 
lation, it is upon this immutable basis 
that his salvability, or capability of 
salvation, principally rests. 

To the reasonings that I have adopt- 
ed, it will be objected, that “ they will 
have a tendency to paralyze public 
efforts in the cause of missions to the 
Heathen.” Ans. This is the same ob- 
jection that was raised. against St. 
Paul’s reasonings on the same sub- 
ject: “‘ What advantage then hath the 
Jew, or what profit is there of circum- 
cision? Much, every way: chiefly, be- 
cause that unto them were committed 
the oracles of God.” See Rom. iii. 
1, 2. 
Now the advantages of revelation 
are manifest, viz.—1. It shews the 
boundaries of right and wrong; the 
excellence of the one, and the exceed- 
ing sinfulness of the other. 2. Reve- 
lation alone, assures us of pardon upon 
proper grounds, the blood of Christ. 
3d. It brings “ life and immortality to 
light,” 1 Tim. i. 10. 4. It instructs 
those who receive it in the nature of 

No. 23.—Vox., III. 
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futare rewards and punishments. Now, 
when we consider that the “ gospel 
read or preached,” is “ indispensably 
necessary” (not to their salvation, but) 
to give the Heathens proper views of 
these subjects, and to direct their 
moral agency, in order that they may 
obtain an incomparably greater degree 
of happiness and holiness in this world, 
and a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory in the next, every 
nerve should be stretched, every purse 
should be opened, and every heart 
should pray, that the honour of the 
Redeemer’s name, and “ his domi- 
nion, may be from sea to sea, and from 
the rivers unto the ends of the earth.” 
J, Smita. 
Hutton Rudby, Nov. 9, 1820. 
el 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 

MR. ROSCOE, 

( With « Portrait. ) 
Tue history of the Author of the Life 
of Lorenze dé Medicis, evinces the 
wonderful effects which result from as- 
siduous industry, superadded to the 
rapidity of genius. seerees Uy no 
advantages of education, fostered by 
no patronage, raised by the native 
energies of his mind alone, Mr. Ros- 
coe has reached a pitch of literary 
eminence, which is rarely attained 
even by those who have made the best 
use of the privileges of academic in- 
struction. 

His parents moved in the humbler 
sphere of life; they were, of course, 
precluded by their circumstances from 
giving their son a very extensive edu- 
éation; and, with a strange perverse- 
ness of temper, he himself obstinately 
refused to attend at the day-school 
where his father wished him to be - 
taught writing and arithmetic. In 
consequence of this untoward event, 
he did not enjoy even the common op- 
portunities of acquiring knowledge, 
usually possessed by those of the 
same station in life as himself. He 
was thus fated to be the architect of 
his own fame. 

But though he threw off the tram- 
mels of the school, he was not idle :— 
he read much, and thought more. 

At an early age he was articled as 
clerk in the office of Mr. Eyes, an at- 
torney, in Liverpool. Soon after this 
périod, he was stimulated to under- 
take the study of the Latin language, 
by one of his companions boasting 
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that he had read Cicero de Amicitia, 
and speaking in high terms of the 
elegance of the style and sentiments 
of that celebrated composition. Mr. 
Roscoe immediately procured the 
treatise in question; and smoothing 
his difficulties by perpetual reference 
‘to his grammar, as well as to his dic- 
tionary, he drudged through the task 
which emulation had incited him to 
undertake. The success experienced 
in his first effort prompted him to pro- 
ceed; and he did not stop in his ca- 
reer till he had read the most distin- 
guished of the Roman classics. In 
this pursuit he was encouraged by the 
friendly intercourse of Mr. Francis 
Holden, an eccentric but excellent 
scholar. 

Having made considerable progress 
in the Latin language, Mr. Roscoe, 
still without the assistance of a master, 
proceeded to the study of French and 
Italian. The best authors in each of 
these tongues soon became familiar to 
him; and it is supposed, that few 
natives of the country possess so 
genéral and recondite a knowledge of 
Italian literature, as the subject of 
the present memoir. 

During the whole of this period, 
Mr. Roscce regularly attended.at the 
office : his seasons of study were the 
intervals of business. 

His attachment to the muse was of 
a very early date. While yet a boy 
he read with avidity the works of the 
best English poets. Of their beauties 
he had an exquisite sense; and it 
may easily be imagined that the first 
of his compositions was of the poeti- 
cal class. ‘“‘ Mount Pleasant,” a de- 
scriptive poem, which he wrote in his 
sixteenth year, is a record not only of 
the fertility of his genius, but of the 
correctness of his taste. 

Soon after the expiration of his 
clerkship, Mr. Roscoe was taken into 
partnership by Mr. Aspinwall, a very 
respectable attorney of the town of 
Liverpool; and the entire manage- 
ment of an office, extensive in prac- 
tice, and high in reputation, de- 
volyed upon him alone. In this situa- 
tion he conducted himself in such a 
manner as to gain universal respect: 
for, notwithstanding his various pur- 
suits, he paid strict attention to his 
profession, and acquired a liberal and 
minute knowledge of law. In short, 

_in clearness of comprehension, and 
rapidity of dispatch, he had few equals. 





About this time he commenced an 
acquaintance with the late Dr. En- 
field,* and the present Dr. Aikin, both 
of whom were then residents at War- 
rington, the former being tutor in the 
belles lettres in the academy there, and 
the latter established as a surgeon 
in that town. These gentlemen were 
early sensible of his surprising talents, 
and they contracted with him a friend- 
ship Which was sure to be lasting, as 
it was built on the solid basis of mu- 
tual esteem. 

Mr. Roscoe seems to have been 
early gifted with a correct taste in the 
arts of painting and statuary. On 
the 17th of December, 1773, he recited 
before the Society formed in Liver- 
pool for the encouragement of de- 
signing, drawing, painting, &c. an 
Ode, which was afterwards published, 
together with his poem entitled Mount 
Pleasant. Of this Society he was a 
very active member, and occasionally 
gave public lectures on subjects appro- 
priate to the object of the institution. ° 

When the voice of humanity was 
raised against the slave-trade, Mr. 
Roscoe, fearless of the inconvenience 
to which the circumstances of his 
local situation might expose him, 
stood forth a zealous and enlightened 
advocate for the abolition of that in- 
human traffic. In his boyish days, 
indeed, he had expressed his feel- 
ings on this subject, in the following 
charming lines, which are extracted 
from the poem already alluded to, 


page 40:— 


—There Afric’s swarthy sons their toils repeat, 

Beneaih the fervors of the noon-tide heat ; 

Torn from each joy that crown’d their native 
soil, 

No sweet refleciions mitigate their toil ; 

From morn to eve, by rigorous hands opprest, 

Dull fly their hours, of every hope unblest : 

Till broke with labour, helpless and forlorn, 

From their weak grasp the ling’ring morsel 
torn; 

The reed-built hovel’s friendly shade deny’d ; 

The jest of folly, and the scorn of pride ; 

Drooping beneath meridian suns they lie, 

Lift the faint head, and bend th’ eee ; 

Till death, in kindness, from the tortur’d breast 

Calls the free spirit to the realms of rest. 

Shame to mankind! but shame to Britons 


most, 
Who all the sweets of liberty can boast, 
Yet, deaf to every human claim, deny 
That bliss to others which themselves enjoy ; 





* When Dr. E. published the second vo- 
lume of the Speaker, Mr. R. furnished him 
with an Elegy to Pity, and an Ode to Educa- 
tion. ° 
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Life’s bitter draught with harsher bitter fill, 
Blast every joy, and add to every ill ; 

The trembling limbs with galling iron bind, 
Nor loose the heavier bondage of the mind. 


Thus by his own reflections, Mr. 
Roscoe was prepared to enter with 
ardour into the views of the friends 
of suffering humanity. He had fre- 
quent conversations with Mr. Clark- 
son, who first drew the attention of the 
kingdom at large to this national dis- 
grace. A specious pamphlet was pub- 
lished in defence of the trade, en- 
titled, ‘‘ Scriptural Researches into the 
Licitness of the Slave Trade,” and writ- 
ten by a Spanish Jesuit of the name 
of Harris. Mr. Roscoe answered it 
with great spirit and acuteness, in a 
counter-pamphlet, called “ A Seriptu- 
ral Refutation of a Pamphlet lately 
published by the Rev. Raymund Harris.” 

But this copious and interesting sub- 
~ ject awaked all his sympathies, and 
the public were gratified by a most 
affecting poem, entitled, “ Zhe Wrongs 
of Africa,” which Mr. Roscoe intended 
to complete in three parts. The two 
first appeared in 1787, and 1788, but 
the lovers of genuine poetry have to 
lament that he has not yet fulfilled his 
promise of favouring them with the 
third. During several years, expecta- 
tion was kept alive ; but circumstances 
have still occurred, to diminish the 
hopes that were once entertained. 

A mind so active and generous as 
Mr. Roscoe’s, could not remain unin- 
terested in that stupendous event, the 
French revolution. He of course 
caught the enthusiastic glow that 
warmed the breasts of the friends of 
freedom, while they beheld a mighty 
nation throwing off the fetters of des- 
potism; and fondly hoped that the 
consequences of their exertions would 
be lasting peace, good order, and 
equal laws. He even tuned the lyre 
on this bewitching theme, and pro- 
claimed the praises of Freedom in a 
translation of one of Petrarch’s Odes, 
which found its way into the Mercurio 
Italico ; a song entitled, ‘‘ Millions be 
Free ;” and the famons poem, “‘ The 
Vine-covered Hills,” which may be 
classed among the most finished com- 
positions in the English language. 

During the season of tumult and 
discord, which succeeded the attempt 
of the combined powers to reinstate, 
in the plenitude of its authority, the 
despotism of France, (an attempt, in 
which this country, fatally to itself, 





perhaps too cordially united,) Mr. 
Roscoe was busily employed in writ- 
ing the History of Lorenzo dé Medicis. 
This work was begun about the year 
1790, and published early in 1796. _ 

On its first appearance, public opi- 
nion proclaimed in its favour; and 
this was confirmed by the decisions of 
criticism, through the ordeal of which 
it quickly passed. Since that period, the 
literary world have had time to recover 
from the dazzle of surprise; and the 
buzz of ignorant applause, raised by 
the leaders of literary fashion, is now 
still, The sentence of sober judgment 
confirms the verdict which was pro- 
nounced according to the dictates of 
first impressions. The liberal acumen 
of Parr has assayed the Life of Lo- 
renzo, and has found it sterling gold. 
Its dignity and grace have shielded 
its author from the merciless tomahawk 
of the writer* of the Pursuits of Lite- 
rature; and we may fairly presume, 
that its rank is fixed among the most 
splendid ornaments of English com- 
position. 

The admiration with which the 
public have been affected by the peru- 
sal of this work will, no doubt, be in- 
creased by a knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances in which it was composed. 
At the time when it was projected, 
Mr. Roscoe lived at the distance of 
two miles from Liverpool, whither he 
was obliged daily to repair to attend 
the business of his office. The dry 
and tedious details of law occupied 
his attention during the whole of the 
morning and afternoon; his evenings 
alone, he was able to dedicate to 
study : and it will be easily conceived, 
that a gentleman, surrounded by a 
numerous family, and whose company 
was courted by his friends, must have 
experienced, even at these hours, a 
variety of interruptions. No public 
library provided him with materials. 
The rare books which he had occasion 
to consult, he was obliged to. procure 
in London at a considerable expense. 
But in the midst of all these difficul- 
ties, the work grew under his hands; 
and in order that it might be printed 
under his own immediate inspection, 
he established an excellent press in 
the town of Liverpool, and submitted 
to the disgusting toil of correcting the 
proofs. 

Soon after the appearance of his 





* Mr. Mathias. 
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history, Mr. Roscoe relinquished the 
profession of an attorney, and en- 
tered himself at Gray’s Inn, with a 
view of becoming and acting as a 
barrister. 

He took advantage of the leisure 
which the relinquishment of business 
afforded him, to enter upon the study 
of the Greek language ; in which, ac- 
cording to the report of his intimate 
friends, he has made considerable pro- 
gress. 

The literary public had been so much 
gratified by the perusal of Mr. Ros- 
coe’s Life of Lorenzo dé Medicis, that 
they unanimously called upon him for 
the life of the son of that distinguished 
patron of letters and learned men, 
the celebrated Pontiff Leo X. The 
andertaking of this work was entirely 
congenial with Mr. Roscoe’s taste 
and wishes, and he soon commenced 
its composition with his usual zeal and 
industry. In the year 1805, it was 
published in four volumes in quarto. 
its reception was not quite so P errieg 
able as that which was experienced by 
the Life of Lorenzo dé Medicis. The 
charm of surprise was diminished ; 
and by his strictures on the conduct of 
some of our early reformers, who, 
“‘ though they had suffered persecu- 
tion, had not learned mercy,” Mr. 
Roscoe gave umbrage to ecclesiasti- 
eal bigotry. It soon, however, came 
to a second edition, and competent 
judges recognize in it the same fide- 
lity in the narration of facts, the same 
taste in the fine arts, as characterised 
its precursor; expressed in a tone of 
style more nervous and compressed, 
than its author had hitherto exhibited. 

Whilst employed in the arrange- 
ment of the materials for this work, 
Mr. Roscoe was invited to take the 
situation of chief and active partner 
in the banking-house of Clarke and 
Sons, which had been long established 
in Liverpool; a situation which, with 
much réluctance, and, as the event 
proved, unfortunately for himself, his 
family, and the public, he accepted. 

During the whole of his life, Mr. 
Roscoe had been an ardent admirer 
of the political principles of Mr. Fox ; 
and whilst the last Whig Administra-, 
tion were in office, he was solicited by 
the friends of that administration in 
Liverpool, and by many others of dif- 
ferent political sentiments, on the dis- 
solution of parliament in the year 





1806, to stand candidate for the repre- 


resent 


sentation of his native town. After 
an arduous struggle, he was returned 
at the head of the poll. But when his 
friends retired from office, he expe- 
rienced the mutability of popular fa- 
vour, and found the probability of sup- 
port so much diminished on the disso- 
lution of parliament, which took place 
in 1807, that he declined standing an- 
other contest. 

It was, however, a high gratification 
to him, that during the short period of 
his parliamentary life, it was his lot 
to assist in the proscription of that 
blot on the national character, the 
African slave trade. On one of the 
debates on the bill, for the abolition of 
that odious traffic, he made a speech 
marked by firmness, good sense, and 
good feeling. 

Mr. Roscoe seems to have brought 
with him, on his return from public to 
private life, a taste for political dis- 
cussion, which he evinced in the publi- 
cation of a few pamphlets on the topics 
of the day. These, as might be ex- 
pected, were received with much com- 
mendation by one party, and with 
much abuse by the other. Whatever 
may be their merits or demerits in 
other respects, it was universally ac- 
knowledged, that they were written in 
a spirit of urbanity which. political 
writers in general would do well to 
imitate. 

The sequel of Mr. Roscoe’s history 
cannot be narrated without pain. 
Whilst he was engaged in the pursuits 
of elegant literature, and in deeds of 
active benevolence, a series of un- 
toward events compelled the banking 
establishment, in which he was con- 
cerned, to suspend its payment. By 
the liberality of the creditors, indul- 
gence was afforded to enable it to 
retrieve its affairs; but the difficulties 
of the times precluded the possibility of 
this, and Mr. Roscoe, and his part- 
ners, were obliged to submit to the 
process of bankruptcy. 

To aman of Mr. Roscoe’s tempera- 
ment, this calamity, as affecting the 
interests of others, is no doubt ex- 
tremely grievous. As to himself, we are 
confident that he will bear misfortune 
with firmness. In the hour of his adver- 
sity he will be consoled by the sym- 
pathies of friendship ; and the activity 
of his mind will discover in the wide 
field of science and literature, objects, 
the contemplation of which will -be- 
guile the sense of affliction. 
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CRUELTIES PRACTISED IN INDIA. 


THe name of Mr. Ward is well known 
among the Baptist missionaries, who, 
for zeal and usefulness, have of late 
been so justly distinguished among the 
idolaters of India. 

On returning to England, and sur- 
veying the various privileges and bless- 
ings enjoyed by his countrymen, it was 
natural for him to contrast them with 
the barbarities he had been called to 
witness, during his long absence from 
home. In his several discourses, while 
making an appeal to the judgments 
and feelings of his hearers, Mr. Ward 
gave in detail, tolarge and deeply affect- 
ed audiences, particularly in Liverpool, 
a recital of facts that filled every mind 
with horror. From these, the impres- 
sion that was made will not be easily 
effaced. But as there are multitudes 
within the circulation of the Imperial 
Magazine, who had not the opportu- 
nity of hearing from his own lips an 
account of the melancholy incidents, we 
rejoice in being able to furnish, from 
his pen, a faithful narration of cruel- 
ties, which cannot be too widely dif- 
fused, nor too deeply deplored. 


On board the Ship Nestor, for New York. 
October 2, 1820. 

Havine heard, in passing through Li- 
verpool on my way to America, that 
some Ladies of that town are anxious 
to promote the education of Native 
Females in British India, I’.beg leave 
to offer to them some remarks on this 
subject. This is one of the most in- 
teresting and stupendous { charities 
which has ever excited the attention 
of British Females. This Letter is 
therefore immediately addressed to 
them, 


To the Ladies of Liverpool, and of the 
United Kingdom. 

THERE are in Hindoost’han seventy- 
Jive millions of your sex who can nei- 
ther read nor write, and thirty millions 
of these are British’subjects. In every 
country not ameliorated by Chris- 
tianity, the state of women has always 
been most deplorable ; but the Hindoo 
legislators have absolutely made their 
acquisition of the knowledge of letters a 
curse, and they are by a positive pro- 
hibition denied all access to their Scrip- 
tures. Being thus degraded, even by 
their Sacred Writings, women in India 
are in a state of ignorance and super- 





stitio., which has no parallel in the 
history of tribes the most savage and 
barbarous. 

A female is despised as soon as she 
is born: she comes into the world 
amidst the frowns of her parents and 
friends, disappointed that the child is 
nota boy. Every mother among the 
tribe of Rajpoots puts her female child 
to death as soon as born. While I was 
in Bengal, I was informed of the case 
of a Rajpoot whe had spared one of his 
daughters, and she lived till she attain- 
ed the age when India girls are mar- 
riageable, A girl in the house of a Raj- 
poot was, however, so extraordinary a 
circumstance, that no parent chose to 
permit his son to marry her. The fa- 
ther then became alarmed for her chas- 
tity and the honour of his family, and 
he therefore took her aside one day, 
and with ahatchet cut her to pieces! 
These are the circumstances into 
which your sex enter into life in Bri- 
tish India. 

In childhood and youth they have 
no education, no cultivation of any 
kind whatever. There is nota single 
girls’ school in all India; and the mo- 
ther being herself entirely unlettered, 
and being the devoted victim of a dark 
and cruel superstition, is utterly inca- 
pable of improving her child. The 
first days of the girl are therefore spent 
in an inanity which prepares her fora 
life doomed to be spent in superstition 
and vice. ~ 

In the age of comparative childhood 
she is united in marriage without any 
knowledge of, or having ever seen her 
husband: when they meet together for 
the first time, they are bound together 
for life. Thousands who are thus mar- 
ried in a state of childhood, lose their 
husbands without having ever lived 
with them, and are doomed to a life of 
widowhood ; for the law forbids them 
to re-marry. Parents in some cases 
marry fifty or sixty daughters to one 
Bramhan, that the family: may be rais- 
ed to honour by a marriage relation to 
this man. These females never live 
with the husband, but in the houses of 
their own parents, or they leave the 
houses in which they have been thus 
sacrificed for the supposed honour of 
the family, and enter the abodes of in- 
famy and ruin. 

Supposing the female, however, to 
have been united to a person who really 
becomes attached to her, what a mo- 
ther, without the knowledge of the 
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alphabet! Wholly unacquainted with 
mankind, and with all the employments 
of females in a civilized country ; un- 
able either to make, to mend, or to 
wash the clothes of her household! 
She never sits to eat with her husband, 
but prepares his food, waits upon him, 
and partakes of what he leaves. If a 
friend, of the other sex, calls upon her 
husband, she retires. She is veiled, or 
goes in a covered palanquin if she 
leaves the house. She never mixes in 
public companies. She derives no 
knowledge from the other sex, except 
from the stories to which she may lis- 
ten from the mouth of a religious men- 
dicant.. She is, in fact, a mere animal 
kept for burden or for slaughter in the 
house of her husband. A case lately 
occurred in Calcutta of a girl being 
burnt alive on the funeral pile with the 
dead body of the youth with whom she 
was that day to have been married. 
You will be prepared now, Ladies, to 
expect that such a system of mental 
darkness will have rendered the sex, 
in India, the devoted victims of ido- 
latry: and such victims no other coun- 
try, however savage, however benight- 
ed, can boast. What must be the state 
ot the female mind when millions are 
found throwing the children of their 
vows into the sea; when a guard of 
Hindoo soldiers are necessary to pre- 
vent mothers throwing their living 
children into the jaws of the alligators, 
these mothers standing and watching 
the animal while it crushes the bones, 
tears the flesh, and drinks the blood of 
their own offspring! How deplorable 
the condition of your sex, when super- 
stition thus extinguishes every sensibi- 
lity of the female, and every feeling of 
the mother, and makes ber more savage 
than the tiger which howls in the forest, 
which always spares and cherishes its 
own offspring. 

At the calls of superstition, many fe- 
males immolate themselves by a volun- 
tary death in the sacred rivers of India. 
A friend of mine, at the junction of the 
Jumna and the Ganges, at Allahabad, 
in one morning, saw, from his own win- 
dow, sixteen females, with. pans of wa- 
ter fastened to their sides, sink them- 
selves in the river, a few bubbles of air 
arising only to the surface of the water 
after they were gone down. The drown- 
ing of so many kittensin England would 
excite more horror here, than the 
drowning of sixteen of your own sex 
in India! 





But horrors still deeper are connect- 
ed with the state of female society in 
India. The English magistrates in the 
presidency of Bengal, in their annual 
official returns to the Calcutta govern- 
ment, state, that in the year 1817(three 
years ago,) seven hundred and six wo- 
men, widows, were either burnt alive 
or buried alive with the dead bodies of 
their husbands, in that part of British 
India. Is there any thing like this in 
the whole records of time? Have fires 
like these, and so numerous, ever been 
kindled any where else on earth—or 
graves like these ever been opened? 
Two females roasted alive every day 
in one part of British India alone! At 
noon-day, and in the presence of nu- 
merous spectators, the poor widow, 
ensnared and drawn to the faneral 
pile, is tied to the dead body, pressed 
down on the faggots by strong levers, 
and burnt alive, her screams amidst 
the flames being drowned by shouts 
and music. Amidst the spectators is 
her own son, her first born, who, tre- 
mendous idea! has set fire to the pile, 
and watches the progress of the flames 
which are to consume the living mo- 
ther to ashes, the mother who fed him 
from her breast, and dandled him on 
her knees, and who ence looked up 
to him as the support of the declining 
days of herself and his father. 

I have seen three widows thus burnt 
alive, and could have witnessed many 
more such spectacles, had they not 
been too much for my feelings, Other 
widows are buried alive: here the fe- 
male takes the dead body upon her 
knees, as she sits in the centre of a deep 
grave, and her children and relations, 
who have prepared the grave, throw in 
the earth around her: two of these de- 
scend into the grave and trample the 
earth with their feet around the body of 
the widow. She sits an unremonstrat- 
ing spectator of the process: the earth 
rises higher and higher around her; at 
length it reaches the head, when the 
remaining earth is thrown with haste 
upon her, and these children and rela- 
tions mount the grave, and trample 
upon the head ofthe expiring victim !! 

O ye British mothers—ye British wi- 
dows, to whom shall these desolate be- 
ings look? In whose ears shall these 
thousands of orphans cry, losing father 
and mother in one day, if not to you? 
Where shall we go? In what corner of 
this miserable world, full of the habita- 
tions of cruelty, shall we find female 
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society like this—widows and orphans 
like these? Seventy-five millions in this 
state of ignorance? Say, how long, 
ye who never saw a tear, but ye wiped 
it away—a wound, but ye attempted 
to heal it—a human sufferer, but ye 
poured consolation into his heart—how 
Jong shall these fires burn—these graves 
be opened? The appeal, my fair coun- 
try-women, is to you, to every female 
in Britain. Government may do much 
to put an end to these immolations ; 
but, without the communication of 
knowledge, these fires can never be 
wholly quenched, nor can your sex in 
India ever rise to that state to which 
Divine Providence has destined them. 
Don’t despair—the victims are nu- 
merous ; but on that account shall the 
life-boat not leave the shore? There 
can ‘hardly be a misery connected with 
human existence, which the pity and 
the zeal of British females, under the 
blessing of Providence, is not able to 
remove; and if this dreadful case be 
properly. felt in every town of the 
United Kingdom, these immolations 
must shortly cease for ever. 
Schoolsmust be commenced—know- 
ledge must be communicated ; and then 
the Hindoo female will be behind none 
of her sex in the charms which adorn 
the female character—in no mental ele- 
vation to which the highest rank of Bri- 
tish females have attained. Other tri- 
umphs of humanity may have been 
gained by our Howards, our Clarksons, 
our Wilberforces, but this emancipation 
of the females and widows of British 
India must be the work of the British 
Fair. (Signed) W.W. 
i 


OBSERVATIONS HISTORICAL AND DE- 
SCRIPTIVE RESPECTING LIVERPOOL, 


THE large, populous, and flourishing 
town of Liverpool, may be considered 
as holding, in a commercial point of 
view, a rank inferior to none in the 
British nation, with the exception of 
London ; and even to this grand empo- 
rium of the world, it may be deemed 
in many respects a formidable rival. 
The enterprising spirit of its mer- 
chants, and the adventurous hardi- 
hood of its sailors, have carried its 
name into every quarter of the globe, 
and established its mercantile reputa- 
tion among all the civilized nations of 
the earth. 


Liverpool however, notwithstanding 


its long-established and increasing re- 





putation, is not a town of any consider- 
able antiquity. Within the memory 
of many now living, its appearance 
has assumed a new aspect, and houses 
and streets now cover an extensive 
tract, which, within the reach of their 
recollection, was formerly clothed with 
verdure. 

Emerging thus from comparative 
obscurity into affluence and power, its 
origin has been but indistinctly mark- 
ed; and its progressive movements 
from insignificance to wealth and influ- 
ence, have partially escaped the notice 
of its merchants, to whose industrious 
activity, and successful speculations, it 
is chiefly indebted for its aggrandise- 
ment. 

On the origin of its name, different 
opinions have been entertained; and 
from the variations. which occur in the 
orthography of the term Liver‘pool, 
its etymology, which perhaps was for- 
merly distinct and unambiguous, is 
now rendered equivocal and uncer- 
tain. 

Liver, the former part of this name, 
is said by some to have been derived 
from a species of Liverwort, which in 
some places abounded on its coasts, 
Others have contended that a particu- 
lar species of water-fowl, dénominated 
Liver or Lever, frequenting a collec- 
tion of waters, which in ancient times 
was called the Pool, gave birth to this 
branch of its name. To favour this 
etymology, it is urged that the crest of 
the town-arms exhibits a bird, bearing 
this appellation. This fact, however, 
has been doubted by others, and 
powerful reasons have been assigned 
to destroy the application, but without 
substituting any thing more plausible 
in its stead. 

The latter part of the term appears 
evidently to have been derived from 
local circumstances. It seems to be 
admitted by universal consent, thatthe 
site now occupied by the Old Dock 
was formerly a pool, to which the tide 
flowed through Byrom-street, White- 
chapel, and Paradise-street. On the 
border of this pool the town originally 
stood ; and the primitive appellation 
is still preserved in the name of Pool- 
lane. 

But from what source soever the 
former term has been derived, there is 
decisive evidence that the compound 
was in existence so early as the days 
of Henry II., for in a charter bearing 
date 1172, it is said to be a place 
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“‘which the Lyrpul men call Lither- 


1.” Since that charter, the name 
a been occasionally written Liverpull, 
Lyvrepol, Lyvrepole, Leerpool, Lever- 
pool, and Liverpool. 

The antiquity of this town is not less 
uncertain than the etymology of its 
name. Ambition affects to trace it up 
to the days ‘of the Romans; but this 
claim is disowned by reason and com- 
mon sense. The situation of the town 
was totally without the range of any 
Roman roads hitherto discovered, and 
no monument of Roman greatness has 
ever been found, to give the least coun- 
tenance to the supposition. 

Nor is it absolutely certain that Li- 
verpool had any distinct existence, even 
so recently as the Norman conquest. 
The survey of the kingdom, which 
was taken as soon as William had se- 
cured the throne, was registered in a 
book called Domesday, which is still 
extant. But although, in this venera- 
ble record, mention is made of all the 
lands in England, together with the 
names of their respective owners ; and 
notwithstanding Everton, Formby, and 
Litherland, appear under their respec- 
tive appellations, the name of Liver- 
pool is unknown. The tract of land 
now occupied by Liverpool and its vi- 
cinity, seems to have been noticed in 
Domesday book, as Esmedune or Swe- 
dune. It is described as “‘ one carucate 
of land worth thirty-two pence.” Sme- 
thorn or Smedone-lane, has probably 
derived its name from this tract of 
land. 

It appears from Domesday, that all 
those lands which in Lancashire lie be- 
tween the Ribble and the Mersey, were 
granted to Roger of Poictiers, an inti- 
mate friend of the Conqueror, and who 
was created by him Earl of Arundel and 
Shrewsbury. Itis not improbable that 
Roger of Poictiers, having taken pos- 
session of his lands, erected a castle on 
it, for his own security, to display his 
grandeur, and to awe into obedience 
those turbulent spirits which had only 
submitted to the force of arms. This, 
however, is a fact which wants corrobo- 
rative evidence ; but if it could be as- 
eertained, it would furnish a plausible 
guide by which we might fix the im- 
portant era when the scattered hamlets 
first started into notice. 

Nothing was more common during 
these times of commotion, than for the 
dependant vassals to gather round the 
tyrant chief, to enjoy his protection, 


and execute his commands, These 
circumstances might suddenly have 
augmented the number of the cottages 
and inhabitants, and thus have given 
commencement to those movements 
which have raised Liverpool to its pre- 
sent state of commercial prosperity 
and.glory. 

~ That a castle did exist on the elevat- 
ed ground which rises between Lord- 
street and the harbour, is attested by 
the most decisive proofs ; and although 
its visible vestiges are done away, the 
name still survives in the names’ of 
Castle-street and Castle-ditch. By whom 
this castle was erected, is a point on 
which historians have also been di- 
vided. Movery asserts, that it was 
built by King John; but he adduces no 
authority in support of this assertion. 
Camden on the contrary, who wrote 
about the year 1586, expressly as- 
cribes the building of this castle to 
Roger of Poictiers ; and he also adds, 
that the wardenship of the castle was 
bestowed by the Earl on Vivian de 
Molyneaux, whose descendants still 
hold estates in the vicinity, and in this 
family it continued so late as the 30th 
of Elizabeth. In 1704, the castle was 
granted to the town at the rent of 
£6. 13s. 4d. the constable’s salary ; and 
about this time the parish received a 
rent from the corporation for some 
houses in it. About ten years after- 
wards, the parish conceded its claims 
to the corporation ; in consequence of 
which arrangement, the remains of 
the castle were taken down, and St, 
George’s church was erected on the 
ground which this memorial of anti- 
quity formerly occupied. 

The conquest of Ireland, in 1172, 
was the first event which gave to Li- 
verpool any commercial importance. 
The relative situation of its harbour 
to that country, was noticed by govern- 
ment; and it very soon became the 
established port, whence troops and 
military stores were conveyed to or 
from Ireland ; and the common inlet 
where the commodities of both coun- 
tries were interchanged. 

Henry II. finding it thus advan- 
tageous to his interests, granted its 
first charter in the same year (1172) 
in which the conquest of Ireland was 
completed, and erected burgage houses 
for its merchants. In 1207, a second 
charter was granted by John; and 
Henry III. in 1227, after confirming 





the grants of all former charters, for @ 
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fine of ten marks, constituted it a free 
borough for ever, with a merchant 
guild or society, and various other li- 
berties and privileges. These advan- 
tages being secured, Liverpool held 
out an inviting aspect to traders, and 
speculative men repaired thither, and 
by their united efforts laid the founda- 
tion of that extensive commerce, for 
which it has been so long and so justly 
distinguished. 

In the earlier periods of its his- 
tory, its exports consisted chiefly of 
iron, charcoal, woollen-cloth, armour, 
horses, and dogs; and its imports, of 
linen-cloth, yarn, fish, and hides. Its 
ships, which were then few in number, 
and diminutive in dimensions, only 
carried on a coasting trade, and visit- 
ed the shores of Ireland, which bound- 
ed the extent of their communications 
and intercourse. Its warehouses, which 
are perhaps unrivalled both in number 
and magnitude, now contain the pro- 
duce of every nation; and its long 
range of extensive docks, exhibits 
ships which trade in every quarter ef 
the globe. 

Next to the ancient castle, of which 
we have already spoken, the venerable 
tower which stood at the bottom of 
Water-street claims our attention. This 
was an ancient building ; but by whom 
it was erected is rather uncertain. 

By some it has been contended, that 
it was probably raised so early as the 
daysof Henry I.; but others have argu- 
ed that the year 1350 has a fairer 
claim to the erection of this building, 
since at that time, the duke of Lan- 
caster, to whom it has been ascribed, 
received orders from the king to guard 
the sea-coasts of Lancashire with un- 
remitting vigilance. 

The extent and form of this ancient 
pile, in its original condition, we have 
now no means of knowing, as it is un- 
certain what changes it underwent in 
subsequent years, as it passed into the 
hands of distinct possessors. So late 
as the year 1734, it was the occasional 
residence of the Earl of Derby; for in 
the above year James Earl of Derby, 
being mayor of Liverpool, gave enter- 
tainments in it, to the inhabitants of the 
town. And after having been aban- 
doned as a residence of nobility, its 
great hall was converted into an as- 
sembly room, and was used for that 
purpose until the middle of the last 
century; when amusement finding 
better accommodations, it was for a 
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season consigned over to solitude, 
and was finally metamorphosed into a 
prison, which character it sustained 
until the year 1811, when the prisoners 
were removed to a more humane man- 
sion built purposely for their reception. 
From 1811 until.1819 this gloomy man- 
sion, which had progressively witness- 
ed the magnificence of nobility ,the pro- 
fusions of festivity, the songs of mirth, 
the exhilarations of music, the groans 
of the prisoner, and the clanking of 


his chains, was finally abandoned, and 


left in a state of melancholy desolation. 
Towards the conclusion of 1819, its 
mouldering roof and walls were taken 
down, and this venerable monument of 
antiquity was completely demolished. 

From the fourteenth until the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century, 
the history of Liverpool is but little 
known. By Edward III. Richard III. 
and Henry IV. its charters were con- 
firmed, and its privileges extended, 
and little doubt can be entertained, 
that its commerce and the number of 
its inhabitants increased in proportion 
with the advantages they enjoyed. Of 
this town Leland gives the following 
account. 

“* Lyrpole, alias Lyverpoole, a pavid 
towne, hath but a chapel. Waltona 
iiii miles of nat far from the seis pa- 
roche chirch. The king hath a castelet 
there, and the erle of Darbe hath a 
stone howse there. Irisch marchauntes 
cum much thither, as to a good haven. 
After that Mersey water cumming 
towards Rumcorne in Cheshire liseth 
amonge the cummune people the 
name, and is Lyrpole. At Lyrpole 
is smaule custume payid that causith 
marchantes tu resort. Good marchan- 
dis at Lyrpole, and moch Yrisch yarn 
that Manchester men do by ther.” 

Flattering as this account may scem, 
the town records state, that in 1566, 
the number of houses and cottages 
amounted to no more than 138. The 
shipping at this time consisted of ten 
barks (the largest of 40 tons burden) 
and two boats, navigated by 75 men ; 
and at Wallasey, a creek on the oppo- 
site shore, were three barks, making to- 
gether 36 tons, and navigated by 14 
men. In 1571 the declining state of 
Liverpool induced the inhabitants to 
petition Elizabeth that they might be 
relieved from a subsidy which had 
been imposed, and in this petition it is 
styled “* Her Majesty's poor decayed 
town of Liverpool,” 
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In 1636, when ship-money was about 
to be exacted by Charles I. Liverpool 
was rated at £25, Chester at £26, and 
Bristol at £1000. These comparative 
estimates are not calculated to give 
any very exalted ideas of its wealth or 
commercial prosperity. 

“The town,” says Seacomb, “ in 1644, 
was in the hands of the commonwealth, 
under the command of Col. Moore, 
who defended it for some time against 
the army of Prince Rupert.” This 
prince, about the 26thof June, 1644, sat 
down before it. At that time it was 
well fortified, with a strong and high 
mud wall, and a ditch twelve yards 
wide, and nearly three yards deep, 
enclosing the town from the east end 
of Dale-street, and so westward to the 
river. On every commanding emi- 
nence batteries were erected, and can- 
non were placed in every assailable 
part. : 

Prince Rupert at this time fixed his 
main camp round the beacon, the pre- 
sent St. Domingo, about a mile out of 
town, and his batteries were raised 
upon the ridge of ground running 
from the top of Shaw’s-brow to the 
Copperas works, having his trenches 
in the lower ground just below. 
From these he frequently attacked 
the town, but. was as often repulsed. 
At length, after many ineffectual 
efforts, he entered the town in the 
morning about three o’clock, and 
marching to the spot on which the 
town-hall now stands, he put every 
person to the sword who opposed his 
progress. But having reached this 
place, and finding himself master of the 
town, he committed the surviving in- 
habitants prisoners to the Tower and 
St. Nicholas’s church, and took pos- 
session of the castle. Liverpool was 
soon afterwards retaken by the parlia- 
mentary forces ; and on the Sth of No- 
vember following, ‘‘ thanks to God for 
the recovering and retaking of Liver- 
pool,” were ordered by both houses of 
parliament. Shortly afierwards an or- 
dinance was passed confirming former 
grants and charters, and the sum of 
£10,000 was voted to indemnify the 
inhabitants for the losses they had 
sustained in their property. during the 
siege, at the same time to prevent the 
recurrence of a similar disaster, it was 
ordered to be fortified with a garrison 
of 600 men. 

The old castle, however, if permitted 
to share in these honours, was not des- 





tined long to enjoy them. In 1659 a 
bill passed for its demolition, and the 
site, with a dwelling-house in the in- 
terior, together with all the old mate- 
rials, were given to Col. Birch, on 
condition of his carrying the order 
into effect. 

Towards the conclusion of the 17th 
century, Liverpool was emancipated 
from its parochial dependence on 
Walton. An act for this purpose was 
passed on the 24th of June 1699, em- 
powering the corporation to erect a 
new church, and a house for the rector, 
and authorizing them to raise the sum 
of £400 by assessment on the inhabi- 
tants, for defraying the expense. Itwas 
also enjoined, that two rectors should 
be appointed, one for the new church 
and the other for the parochial chapel. 
From this time the old chapel was call- 
ed St. Nicholas, and the new church 
St. Peter’s. The patronage, and pre- 
sentation to the rectory, were vested in 
the mayor, aldermen, and common- 
council, subject, in case of disputes, to 
an appeal to the Bishop of Chester. 
The whole population of Liverpool was 
estimated at this time to be about 5000 
souls. 

(To be continued. ) 
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Strictures, §c. on some of the yw pe 
yr sre to Mr. Evans's “‘ Sketch of 
All Denominations.” 


1. The author seems anxious to pro- 
mote Christian charity ; but his labour 
will resemble that of the man who built 
his house upon the sand. In order to 
offer the right hand of Christian fel- 
lowship to another, it is not sufficient 
that there is proof of his sincerity 
merely; there must be a conviction 
that he is a. child of God. 

The next point to be settledis, What 
constitutes a child of God? Faith in 
Jesus Christ as the Son of God, and 
Saviour of men.* But as words are 
merely signs of ideas, it may be pro- 
per to inquire, what is meant by the 
terms Son of God, and Saviour of 
men? The Trinitarian says, Son of 
God is equivalent to Immanuel—the 
Word made flesh—or, God incarnate. 
The Unitarian says, it is equivalent to 
“a man highly inspired, or one of the 
angelic erder.”” Now, our author con- 
siders the difference between the defi- 
nitions of the Trinitarian and Unitarian 
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as a matter of trifling importance ; see 
Refl. 3. Is there, indeed, no differ- 
ence between faith in a being pos- 
sessed of the attributes of Deity, and 
faith in a mere creature? If the Tri- 
nitarian maintains that the faith of 
every child of God, acknowledges 
Christ to be God-man; how can he, 
so long as he continues a Trinitarian, 
recognize a person who has not this 
faith, as a child of God? 

Again, if a Trinitarian worships 
Jesus Christ, by honouring him with 
the same honour with which he honours 
the Father ; how can a Unitarian ac- 
knowledge him as a child of God, 
while he is, according to the Unita- 
rian’s principles, an Idolater, or De- 
monolater; and the Scripture express- 
ly condemns idolaters and idolatry.* 
Hence it would seem, that Unitarian- 
ism is founded upon a basis different 
from that of Christianity. 

In the next place, it will appear, 
that there exists as great a difference 
between the views of a Trinitarian and 
those of a Unitarian, with regard to 
the official character of Christ as the 
Saviourof men. The former considers 
Jesus Christ as our Saviour, because 
his death was a sacrifice for sin ;+ the 
latter, because he taught the will of 
God, and exhibited an example for our 
imitation. But surely there is a great 
difference between the knowledge of 
our duty, and the acceptance of our 
persons. According to the Unitarian 
scheme, the Gentiles are more indebted 
to Paul than to Jesus Christ for their 
salvation; for the latter was the mi- 
nister only of the cireumcision,t while 
the former was peculiarly the minister 
of the uncircumcision., The mystery 
that the Gentiles should, under the 
Gospel dispensation, be made fellow- 
heirs with the believing Jews, was 
made known to Paul by the special re- 
velation of the Spirit, after Jesus 
Christ, as a teacher, had finished his 
course.|| 

The example of Paul is highl 
worthy of imitation. We are not le 
merely to infer such a truth, for the 
apostle himself enjoins the imitating 
of his conduct.§ 

It may be objected, that he had 
Christ for a pattern, True; but it 
does not follow, that he would not 


have been a sufficient example without 
reference to the example of Christ. 
That he would have been sufficient, 
and that others were sufficient, appears 
from the epistle to the Hebrews, in 
which the apostle exhorts them to be 
followers of the ancient worthies.** 

Upon the Unitarian scheme, the 
conduct of the apostie Paul, in the 
prospect of death, is much more con- 
solatory to the believer than that of 
the prophet Jesus Christ; for the for- 
mer triumphed,t+ while the latter 
was “ exceeding sorrowful even unto 
death.”{t It is to be observed, that 
the object of Paul’s love and confi- 
dence was Jesus Christ, a mere crea- 
ture; while that of Christ’s love and 
obedience was the eternal God! In 
this case, the servant is above his 
Lord! 

2. An attentive and impartial reader 
can scarcely refrain from viewing our 
author’s fourth Reflection as a piece of 
sophistry. His words are as follows ; 
“ Let us reflect with pleasure in how 
many important articles of belief aut 
Christians are “ay 

“* Respecting the origin of evil, the 
nature of the human soul, the exist- 
ence of an intermediate state, and the 
duration of punishment, together with 
— of ¢ similar kind, opinions have 

nm, and in this imperfect state will 
ever continue to be, different. But on 
articles of faith, far more interesting in 
themselves, and far more conducive to 
our welfare,- are not all Christians 
united? We all believe in the perfec- 
tions and government of one , in 
the degradation of human nature thro’ 
transgression ; in the unspeakable effi- 
cacy of the life, death, and sufferings 
of Jesus Christ; in the assurance of 
divine aid; in the necessity of exer- 
cising repentance, and of cultivating 
holiness; in a resurrection from the 
dead; and in a future state of rewards 
and punishments.” 

Our author classes with Christians 
the Swedenborgians, and the Shakers 
of America ; yet these two denomina- 
tions, according to his own account, 
deny the resurrection of the body. 

As it regards the articles upon which 
the rest agree, the agreement lies more 
in words than in ideas. Take for an 
example the following ; “‘ the unspeak- 
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able efficacy of the life, death, and 
sufferings, of Jesus Christ.” Upon the 
Unitarian scheme, the life, death, and 
sufferings of Jesus Christ, can be of no 
more efficacy than the life, dcath, and 
sufferings of the apostle Paul: while, 
according to Trinitarian views, Jesus 
Christ is not only a medium of know- 
ledge concerning the divine character 
and will, but a meritorious medium, 
through which the divine mercy is ex- 
tended to sinners consistently with di- 
vine justice, as through which, in the 
language of Scripture, “ God might 
be just, and” yet “ the justifier of 
him that believeth in Jesus.” 

In the list of subjects given by our 
author, concerning which there has 
been a difference of opinion, nothing 
is said of the Divinity of Christ, and 
the Atonement by his death. If our 
author had these doctrines in his view, 
he must have confined them to *‘ points 
of a similar kind” with those men- 
tioned. If so, no person needs find 
fault with him for concealing his own 
peculiar views. And if he did not in- 
clude these doctrines with points of a 
similar kind, his own views of Christian 
charity will warrant us to ask the ques- 
tion, Where was his honesty ? 

3. Much is said, throughout the Re- 
flections, in favour of the right of pri- 
vate judgment, and of the advantages 
resulting from free inquiry; while lit- 
tle or nothing is said concerning the 
danger which frequently attends the 
habit of thinking for ourselves, or con- 
cerning the requisite qualifications for 
free inquiry. Infidels of every descrip- 
tion think for themselves; and it is to 
be suspected, that few of such charac- 
ters will be found free from pride of 
intellect, and insubordination to the 
Supreme Being. It was justly ob- 
served by a great man, well qualified 
to judge, “‘ that the greatest enemy to 
the truth of the Bible is a bad heart.” 

Thousands of Christians who think 
for themselves, would prefer the im- 

licit faith of the members of the 

‘omish Communion, to the lawless li- 
berty of the Free-thinking Christians. 
It is, however, to be lamented, that so 
few think for themselves on religious 
subjects. Of such as do think for 
themselves at all, comparatively few 
do so uniformly. It is as easy to set 
up one’s own dogmas as a standard of 
truth, as it is to become an implicit 
follower of others. There are some 
that acknowledge rules of investigation 
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founded on liberal principles, and yet 
depart from these rules when their own 
peculiarities come to be examined. 
Strange as it may appear, bigotry is 
sometimes found in the minds of per- 
sons noted for their free-thinking. 
They are conscious of their exonera- 
tion from the yoke of authority, while 
they want the penetration to discover 
that they are bound by prejudices of 
their own manufacture; and hence 
they imagine, that none are equally 
sincere with themselves in the pursuit 
of truth. Z. 
Aberdeen, 18th August, 1820. 
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Essay IX.—The Creation of Living 
Creatures, and an inquiry into their 
nature, and the preservation of their 
species’; being the work of the‘ fifth 
and anterior part of the sixth days of 
Creation. — 


Havine in the preceding Essays 
traced the various and gradually as- 
cending steps of Creative Power, and 
having at last seen the visible heavens 
illuminated with sun, moon, and stars, 
and the earth, (furnished with vege- 
tables) which, through the influence of 
the heavens, is now prepared to pour 
forth in abundance her luxuriant pro- 
ductions ; the question comes to be, 
For what purpose were matters so ar- 
ranged? Shall we search for an an- 
swer to this question in the theory of 
Mr. Macnab? Then we observe him 
having recourse to the geologists, and 
seemingly giving credit to all that they 
Say respecting the amazing antiquity 
of the globe. 

By the help of his aidns, he says, 
“* Generations after generations of ve- 
getables seem to have rolled away, 
during these immeasurable ages, de- 
positing immense masses of carbona- 
ceous matter, which are found far be- 
neath the present surface of the earth.” 
Thus does he in effect charge folly 
upon the God of wisdom: for is it at 
all becoming the majesty, power, and 
wisdom of the Divine Being, to say, 
that all this labour and grandeur of 
operation, occupying such a space of 
time too, should be for the paltry pur- 
pose suggested in this quotation? But 
without regarding the vain specula- 
tions of men, when we have recourse 
to God’s own account of the matter, 
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we find things appearing under a dif- 
ferent as 

We discover, on the one hand, no 
unnecessary lapse of time between the 
creation of vegetables and that of the 
solar powers, to render them pro- 
ductive ; and on the other, no unne- 
cessary period between this arrange- 
ment,—the effect of which is the pro- 
duction of food for living creatures, 
and the creation of living creatures to 
subsist on them. Immediately after 
the production of the vegetable king- 
dom, were the celestial lights ordained, 
and immediately after the celestial 
lights,—which are the cause of the 
growth of vegetables,—were animals 
produced to subsist on them. Thus 
from the very beginning, was there a 
harmony established in the world of 
nature, between the heavens and the 
earth, and the beings which inhabit 
the earth. Nor must the divine wis- 
dom and goodness manifested by such 
an arrangement escape our notice. 
Animals are not ushered into existence 
till there is provision made for their 
subsistence; which, with the tran- 
sitions already noticed, shews the ar- 
rangement to be infinitely wise, and 
exactly what we should expect. 

The operation of the fifth and sixth 
days of Creation, consisting of the pro- 
duction of living creatures, is calcu- 
lated in its nature to lead to wonderful 
speculations. Of all the divine opera- 
tions hitherto examined, this is the 
most astonishing. Life! What is life? 
Who can define what itis? Observe 
its effects. See it in the horse, the 
dog, the fly,—in the largest and strong- 
est animal, or in the most diminutive 
and weakest insect. How they exer- 
cise their functions, put forth their 
strength, distinguish themselves every 
one after its kind,—in walking, flying, 
eating, and in every thing else ; having 
evidently the gross matter of their 
bodies so united to some principle 
within, as to convert the whole into 
another sort of substance from that 
which it possessed in the chemical or 
vegetable state; and which principle 
seems to have the entire control of 
the matter thus constituting their re- 
spective bodies. See these same bo- 


dies when they are deprived of this 
a: the exercise of all their 
unctions is at an end. Their body is 
now a carcase running to putrefaction ; 
they have undergone a transition from 


the animal to the chemical laws of na- 
1 
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ture; by the operation of which every 
vestige connecting them with their for- 
mer state of existence will soon be ab- 
sorbed and swallowed up in the lat- 
ter. 

Life is therefore evidently a principle 
to which we can give nothing but an 
arbitrary name ; a principle communi- 
cated from one living animal to another 
throughout successive ages, which 
must be traced back to a First Cause ; 
which first cause must have this name- 
less principle essentially residing in 
himself—entering his very nature and 
constitution, with a power to commu- 
nicate it to whomsoever or whatsoever 
he will. 

This is the best definition we can 
give of this subtile subject. What 
signifies it to consider life merely in 
the creature, who holds it not necessa- 
rily, but entirely at the will and plea- 
sure of the Creator? 

Since then it proceeds from God 
alone, he must be viewed in this part 
of the creation as imparting a prin- 
ciple, even the principle we call life, 
to some particles of dead matter which 
they did not possess before. And from 
this first emanation of the principle of 
life from the Creator himself, we see it 
continued down to the present moment 
by means of parent and offspring, 
through the successive generations 
through which the world has passed. 

Thus reckoning either backward or 
forward, we are necessarily brought to 
the same conclusion; namely, that 
mere matter has no life in itself, at 
least not that kind of life of which we 
are speaking; and that all the life 
which exists in -the world at the pre- 
sent moment, and in the present gene- 
ration, was, by a concatenation which 
Almighty God from the beginning 
established, derived, first, from the 
last moment,—(for it is to the last mo- 
ment of my existence that I‘ owe, 
under God, the present ;) and second- 
ly, from the former generation,—for it 
is to my parents, in like manner under 
God, that I am indebted for my exist- 
ence at first. And so on we must pro- 
ceed in our calculation backward, from 
moment to moment, and from genera- 
tion to generation, till we come to the 

Sifth and sixth days of the Creation, 
and arrive at the precise and deter- 
minate point when the principle we 
call life began to emanate from the 
Eternal himself, and to be diffused 
among so many short-lived creatures 
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which have in successive moments and 
generations existed since. 

And as God at first imparted life to 
creatures, and by a constitution he has 
formed still sustains it, so life may be 
considered, when the creature dies, as 
retiring to its original source again. 
Thus computing backward, all the liv- 
ing creatures which have ever existed 
may be considered as resembling a 
vast army on their march, when viewed 
through that wonderful optical instru- 
ment, the Kaleidoscope of Dr. Brewster ; 
by which we observe, as they suc- 
cessively advance, they first come into 
notice at the circumference, thence 
pass along the angles, till at last they 
are absorbed in the centre, which may 
be considered as the object whence 

roceeded their life and motion; which 

ife and motion in a manner lead them 
back to their original point, where 
they are all again swallowed up in 
Him, and are seen no more. 

Thus we observe, that ever since 
this memorable epoch, “‘ One genera- 
tion passeth away, and another genera- 
tion cometh, but the earth abideth for 
ever ;”* still affording the same sus- 
tenance for the creatures, which not 
only preserves them in existence from 
moment to moment, but inspires them 
with powers to propagate their species, 
by which they shall continue, though 
not as individuals, yet as genera and 
species, as long as the earth endures. 

Having thus arrived at the origin or 
source of life, and demonstrated the 
fact, that the life of the creature must 
be derived from a Being who possesses 
life -essentially in himself, and who 
has power to communicate or with- 
hold it as he chooses; we are now 
prepared to attend briefly to the Crea- 
tor’s operations at the present period, 
when the universe for the first time 
teemed with life and animated motion, 
and with every demonstration of hap- 
piness and enjoyment, which in a va- 
riety of ways shewed forth the Creator’s 
praise. 

Some Geologists seem to think they 
pay Moses a compliment, by remark- 
ing that the formation of fishes before 
land animals, is an interesting coinci- 
dence between modern discovery and 
the ancient sacred account. But I 
ask, How is itso? Though they may 
imagine that Moses, in this particular 
coincides with their inferences drawn 
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‘from the fact, that alligators and other 


amphibious animals, and fishes, have 
been found in the undermost of the 
strata containing fossil bones; yet it 
appears that the Mosaic system is 
founded upon principles very different 
from theirs. If Moses, for instance, 
says that fishes were created to-day, he 
assures us that land animals were not 
long in following, for that they were 
created to-morrow. The Mosaic ac- 
count affords not the smallest ground for 
the romantic theory of the geologists ; 
and it is but like a drowning man 
catching at a straw after all other hope 
is gone, for them to fix upon this inci- 
dent of Moses to support a dying 
cause. Nor, let it be observed, of the 
aquatic tribe of animals, were they 
alligators and other amphibiz only, 
and the particular kinds of fish which 
have been found in these strata, which 
are said by Moses to have been created 
first ; but they were fishes of all descrip- 
tions, “‘ great whales, and every living 
creature that moveth, which the waters 
brought forth abundantly,” together 
with the winged tribes which were to 
fly in the open firmament of heaven.” 
All, all the fish of the sea, and the fowls 
of the air, were created on the self- 
same day. Nor were these long alone, 
but were followed by the creation of 
all the other tribes of animals, on the 
following day. 

The creation, I say, of all the inferior 
tribes of terrestrial animals constituted 
the first part of the operations of the 
sixth day, And therefore, if fishes were 
created only on the preceding day, 
where was the time for the formation 
of the strata whish contain the fishes, 
previous to the creation of the land 
animals, provided the strata were 
formed in the manner which geologists 
suppose? This shews that it is a 
mere delusion to quote the Mosaic 
order of the creation of fishes before 
the land animals, in support of their 
theory. 

In regard to the creation of the ter- 
restrial animals, it is said, Gen. i. 24. 
25. ‘‘ And God said, Let the earth 
bring forth the living creature after its 
kind, cattle,and creeping thing, and beast 
of the earth, after their kind ; and it was 
so. And God made the beast of the 
— after its kind, and cattle after their 

ind, and thing that creepeth u 
the earth after ite ind: and "God on 
that it was good.” 


Here the original of all kinds of 
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terrestrial animals is declared ; and | opposite principles, elearly established 
though in regard to the individual it | by Moses, cannot. be correct. The 


be true, that ‘‘ one generation passeth 
away, andanother generation cometh ;” 
yet in regard to the species it is equal- 
ly true, that they with the earth abide 
for ever,* or endure as long as it shall 
remain. 

The original formation of the dif- 
ferent tribes of animals; the placing 
them on the earth after it was furnish- 
ed with inexhaustible means of sub- 
sistence ; and the subsequent preser- 
vation of a due proportion between the 
sexes; seem clear indications, that 
the preservation of the different ge- 
nera and species of animals as long as 
the earth was to endure, entered as a 
principal design with the original con- 
stitution of the globe. But the re- 
searches of learned men, it would ap- 
pear, have demonstrated this net to be 
the case. They contend that they have 
discovered remains of animals of alto- 
gether different species, and even ge- 
nera, from any which now exist. 
which account they conceive them- 
selves justified in concluding that the 
earth must have had some other origin 
than that assigned to it by Moses; or 
if his account is to be admitted, it 
must be explained in a way to tally 
with their conjectures respecting the 
said discoveries. 

But how plausible soever their 
theories may appear, may not geolo- 
gists after all be mistaken in the con- 
clusion, that the bones and other relies 
of the animals in question, are really 
different from any thing which now 
exists? There are at any rate the 
strongest grounds to suspect the ac- 
curacy of their conclusion: for it ap- 
pears from Buffon and other writers, 
that at times they admit them to be 
distinctly of the same species—de- 
monstrating them to be like the bones 
of this and the other animal, only of 
gigantic size. And even Cuvier ac- 
knowledges, by three distinct and 
powerful reasons,* afterwards to be 
considered, the difficulties under which 
he laboured in determining this point. 
Which difficulty, is a circumstance 
quite sufficient to create the strongest 
suspicions, that a theory founded upon 
such doubtful principles, especially 
when it has to contend with a set of 





r * Eccl. i. 4. ; 
* Cavier’s Theory of the Earth. pp. 111—113. 
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consideration of this subject, however, 
we inust reserve to the sequel. 

To demonstrate atevery step that the 
aions of Mr. Macnab are erroneous and 
absurd ; and that no part of the Crea- 
tion was ever designed to be indepen- 
dent of another for the immense period 
which he has assigned to his aidns ; 
are we not in effect expressly told 
Gen. i. 29, 30, that, in regard to ve- 

etables and animals, the one was 
ormed purposely for the other ?—that 
vegetables never existed for any length 
of time without animals.to subsist up- 
on them? and that animals were not 
created till there was provision made 
for their sustenance by the formation 
of vegetables?) When, therefore, first 
the one was formed and then the other; 
we behold God himself uniting them 
together, by saying to the latter, ““ Be- 
hold, 1 have given you every herb bear- 
ing seed, which is upon the face-of all 
the earth, and every tree, in the which 
is the fruit of a tree yielding seed; to 
you it shall be for meat.” Which 
words were addressed to Adam. But 
the passage “« And to every 
beast of the earth, and to every fowl of 
the air, and to every thing that creepeth 
upon the earth, wherein there is life, F 
have given every green herb for meat; 
and ut was so,’ > 

In all this, there is something ra- 
tional and God-like, something to be 
admired by intelligent creatures ; there 
is an object worthy of Infinite Intelli- 
gence to pursue. But upon the prin- 
ciple of these pretended wise men, ra- 
tionality and wisdom seem to be out 
of the question; all their reasoning 
seems to be entirely in behalf of some- 
thing oo know not what. 

ut here comes a knotty question 
to them. To assert, as Moots does, 
that all animals were once herbaceous, 
or subsisted on vegetable productions, 
as God is said expressly to have given 
them “every green herb for meat ;” is 
a position which will by no means suit 
the ists; whose very systems 
and ts in Zoology are 
founded very much on the different 
kinds of food on which animals are 
now observed to subsist. The Chris- 
tian system, however, so far from op- 
posing this idea of Moses’ primitive 
state of the earth, opens a prospect of a 
more perfect state of things yet to take 


place, when even the “lion shall eat 
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straw like the ox,”* Then will be mani- 
fested the imperfection of all our pre- 
sent systems, which are founded upon 
such arbitrary distinctions; though 
now they are not without their use, but 
serve as stepping-stones by which we 
are enabled to cross and recross rivers, 
swamps, and marshes, which would be 
impassable withoutthem. Then, doubt- 
less, will men be again restored to such 
a perfection of knowledge as Adam 

ossessed, when, like him, they shal! no 

longer require systems founded upon 
the results of reasoning and induction, 
and which, through the perversion of 
our nature, as often lead to error as to 
truth; but shall perceive objects by 
intuition, and call things by names ex- 
pressive of their nature. 

Much of this seems to have been 
the case in primitive times. On which 
account I conceive it to be owing, that 
those times do not furnish us with such 
satisfactory details of things as the 
present age requires. For in fact, the 
ancients acquired their knowledge of 
nature, not by studying the systems of 
man upon it; but nature herself was 
a book open to them all, and read by 
each according to his capacity; and 
they appear in general to have been 
too much masters of the systems with 
which they were conversant, to require 
the committing of them to writing :— 
a slow, laborious, and circuitous me- 
thod of instruction, which always im- 
plies imperfection! A more figurative 
and hieroglyphical representation of 
things, conveyed to them by the glance 
of the eye more instruction in a single 
moment, than men in the present day 
are able to carry away from a course of 
the most luminous lectures of the most 
celebrated professor. Hence, we are 
not to look to them for an historical ac- 
count of jthings ; perhaps they had no 
idea that future generations would 
ever need to be instructed in a dif- 
ferent manner from themselves. And 
hence, they seem to have considered a 
mere genealogical and chronological 
table of some few events, and the line 
of succession of their ancestors, all 
that was necessary in this way.* 

Now, from all this, as false an in- 
ference may be drawn respecting man, 





“Isa. xi.7. Itis admitted this passage is 
figurative ; but it seems to be a figure founded 
upon a fact, and pointing to the literal as well 
as figurative restoration of the fact again. 


as that which is done in the present 
times respecting brutes. 

Man may be defined, according to 
the present mode of his instruction, 
as a being that acquires his know- 
ledge by the circuitous method of 
written alphabetical language, and the 
tedious process of experiment and 
induction, ‘And as matters now go, 
we could as easily conceive “ the lion 
to graze with the oz,” as that man 
should ever have been capable of 
being instructed into the minutiz of 
things by any othermethod. Yet the 
fact of the contrary is certain in re- 
gard to the first man; and it prevailed 
in the antediluvian world, and even 
later ; till men began to abuse it by 
multiplying images and representations 
for the purposes of superstition and 
idolatry, when they seem to have been 
deprived of such powers. 

In like manner, the fact is equally 
certain in regard to animals, that they 
were once all herbaceous ; though from 
present appearances we are unable 
to perceive how this could be. But 
our inability to comprehend the sub- 
ject does not destroy a fact which 
seems to have existed during the whole 
of the antedulivian period ; nor ought 
it to render the prediction incredible, 
that such shall be again the state of 
things with regard both to man and 
brutes, in the glory of the latter days. 
Violence or oppression of every kind, 
whether exercised by man or brutes, 
seems to be a perversion of nature’s 
laws; which God now “ winks at,” or 
tolerates, as he did the ignorance of the 
ancient heathen ;* but thereis a period 
which he has given us to expect, when 
matters shall be again reduced to 
their primitive simplicity, innocence, 
and order; when there shal] be no- 
thing to hurt or destroy in all his holy 
mountain ; when the ferocious nature 
of beasts shall be changed, and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid; and 
lastly, when men shall again be en- 
dowed with instinctive powers of ac- 
quiring knowledge ; and shall not re- 
quire, as they now do, “ the teaching 
of every one his neighbour and his 
brother; but when all shall know the 
Lord, and. his wonderfal works, from 
the least even to the greatest.” 

“ Thus, by connecting the middle, 
or present state both of animals and 
men, with the two ends of the exist- 
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ence of their whole species, have we 
removed in a clear and satisfactory 
manner, it is presumed, the objection 
which might be brought against the 
Mosaic account of all animals being 
once herbaceous. And as things in na- 
ture seem in general to be arranged 
in concentric circles, constantly bring- 
ing us back to the point whence they 
began; so this method here, as well as 
in almost every other thing, seems to 
bid the fairest for the most glorious 
results: and not that, which has been 
almost constantly pursued hitherto, 
which proceeds upon the straight line, 
and which, so far from leading to right 
conclusions, seems rather to be the 
grand source of all our darkness, 
stumblings, and errors, in all our 
systems of the present day. 

Taking present appearances as the 
criterion by which to illustrate things 
that are past or future, is a fallacious 
principle. Every age is distinguished 
for something peculiar to itself; and 
this remark extends not merely to 
man, but to the earth itself, and every 
thing on it; yea, in some respects to 
the whole visible universe. Hence, 
though there be a general uniformity 
in the whole, yet no part will serve 
exactly by which to represent another 
part. To perceive the whole, we must 
take in the whole ; and not from the 
consideration of any one part, whether 
it regards time, or space, or any other 
individual object, class, or classes of 
objects, make a criterion by which 
to explain the whole; for this will in- 
evitably lead to error.* 

For example, though the present, is 
the didactic age in reference to man, 
and the carnivorous in reference to some 
animals, and the age of rest or absence 
of all great or material revolutions in 
reference to the earth itself; yet it 
would be very incorrect to main- 





* This seems to be the superlatively wise 
method of M. Cuvier!!! ‘When we en- 
deavour,” says he, “to estimate the quantity 
of wees ne mene in a given time by any 
causes still acting, by comparing them with the 
effects which these causes have produced since 
they began to operate, we may determine 
nearly the riod at which their action com- 
menced.” Cuvier’s Theory, 133. Thus, inthe 
first place, he evidently takes for granted the 
existence of matter in a certain undefined con- 
dition when the “action commenced.” And 
secondly, the equal uniformity of the action 
from that penied to the present times. Both 


which positions, as they have no foundation in 
fact, so they can never be assumed as first prin- 
ciples on which to build a system of truth. 

No 23.—Vot, LIL. 





tain, that it either was, or always will 
be, the same in these respects. Hence, 
we can draw no correct conclusion 
respecting either the past or the fu- 
ture, from the present state of things. 
The present is only one part of a 
whole, as are also the past and future 
separate parts; but each part, strictly 
speaking, answers for itself alone, and 
not each for the other. 

A mistake of this nature, of con- 
founding the past and future with the 
sae -tg state of things, was foreseen 

y the Spirit of prophecy. The apostle 
Peter speaks of some scoffers who were 
to arise in the last days, speaking 
great swelling words of vanity. And 
the principal objection respecting any 
future change (particularly of the na- 
ture of the change there described) in 
the mundane system, was to be ground- 
ed upon its present apparent unchange- 
able and unalterable condition. That is 
to say, Though it may be demonstrated 
by these scoffers, that the earth has 
undergone revolutions, yet they are 
not such revolutions as the apostle 
describes; but mere visionary affairs, 
according to a system of their own 
framing, which have occupied mil- 
lions of ages to effect; and may con- 
tinue performing similar revolutions 
for so long a period to come ; yea, for 
ever, as their systems seem to admit 
neither of bounds nor limits. And 
thus, in effect, they ward off the judg- 
ment of the great day, as long as they 
please ; and sap the foundation of the 
Scripture account equally of the origin 
and end of the world. And “ if the 
foundations be thus destroyed, what 
can the righteous do ?”’* 

But the apostle answers these scof- 
fers expressly in the same way which 
we have done; by referring them to 
the facts of changes and revolutions 
which the globe had undergone in past 
ages. Not such revolutions, however, 
as they would, by theirdeep researches, 
and pretended learning, palm upon an 
ignorant sottish world. But revolu- 
tions which are recorded in history, 
even in the volume of inspiration it- 
self; of which he declares they were 
“ willingly ignorant.” The revolu- 
tions too, of which he speaks, were 
not vague and indeterminate as to the 
period when they happened, like those 
of our visionary theorists; but they 
were those which happened at the de- 





* Psa. xi. 3. 
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75 
luge ; at adeterminate epoch fixed in 
the true, recorded, and carefully pre- 
served history of the globe. He refers 
to an event not involved in chimerical 
conjecture, like that of the whole tribe 
of enthusiastic system-builders; but 
to an event which was certain, and of 
which there were ten thousand wit- 
nesses. And, if I mistake not, he does 
as much as say, that that event alone 
was the primary and grand cause of 
all, or almost all, the revolutionary ap- 
persenere of our globe. At all events 
€ assures us, whatever men may urge 
to the contrary, that it has never un- 
dergone another catastrophe similar to 
the flood ; but that since the deluge, 
‘the present heavens and earth are 
treasured up and preserved” from that, 
or any other revolution that would 
destroy them, “by the same word.or 
power which destroyed the old world,” 
for the purpose of being ‘‘ burnt with 
fire, at the day of judgment and de- 
struction of ungodly men.”* 

This, therefore, being a subject of 
prophecy, of some peculiar characters 
which were to arise in the latter days, 
little did those philosophers who have 
been so exceedingly industrious in 
examining the geognostic structure of 
the earth, and in comparing the ana- 
tomy of the animals which at pre- 
sent exist upon it, with the petrified 
and metamorphosed fossil remains of 
animals which have been dug from it, 
sometimes at considerable depths ; 
and from thence drawing conclusions, 
which in their nature tend to sap the 
foundation of the Christian system ;— 
little did they imagine, I say, that, by 
these very arguments, instead of giving 
Christianity its death-blow, as perhaps 
some of them intended, they have in- 
advertently given it the triumph of an 
additional argument, arising from this 
very conduct of theirs; namely, that 
such impious attempts to oppose the 
Almighty were predicted of them. 

Thanks to you then, Messrs. H——, 
C——, W——, and the whole class 
of theoretical philosophers, for what 
you have inadvertently done for the 
interests of Christianity. And as for 
you M. Cuvier, we must single out 
you, as an adventurer, that has even 
surpassed your brethren, and say to 
you, that we could as soon believe the 
fantastic story of the moon’s being a 
detachment from the tail of a comet, 








* 2 Pet. iii. 7. 
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which, happening to come too near 
the earth, was attracted by it, and so 
has whirled round it as its humble vas- 
sal, ever since; as that your powers 
are infallibly such as, thatfroma single 
bone, or portion, or small fragment of 
bone, you are able to construct an ani- 
mal, and demonstrate to what species, 
&e. it belongs ; and that, not only such 
as you have had the opportunity of 
dissecting in the recent state, but such 
as you confess you never saw nor 
heard of, till this insolated fragment 
fell into your hands! How do such 
vaunting pretensions accord with your 
own acknowledgment, when you say, 
that as for these fossil animals, “‘ their 
races have even become extinct, and 


‘have left no memorial of them, except 


some small fragments which the na- 
turalist can scarcely recognize?”* And 
when you frankly acknowledge | re- 
specting others, that they have treated 
this subject in such a manner as to 
have caused what you call the “‘ Science 
of Geology, to have become ridi- 
culous?”* Now, if such was your 
opinion of others, you must pardon 
us, if, in some of your positions, we 
should have the same opinion of 
you; for what can be more “ ridi- 
culous” than your theory respecting 
the fossil remains of animals, and the 
visionary conclusions you draw from 
them ?+ 

Thus, when matters are fairly exa- 
mined, without doubt it will indeed be 
found, notwithstanding the assertions 
of some learned men to the contrary, 
that there is still every reason to con- 
clude, that in regard to the different 
tribes of terrestrial animals, though 
one generation passeth away, yet an- 
other generation cometh; so that the 
species with the earth still abideth. 

This fact, fromthe very nature of 
things, we are led strongly to presume. 
It was evidently to preserve the ani- 
mals alive that the earth was provided 
with the means of animal subsistence, 
ere yet animals were created to sub- 
sist upon it. The formation of ani- 
mals in pairs, male and female, is an 
argument to the same effect. And it 
must ever be maintained, that as there 
is at the head of the Creation an in- 
finitely wise Intelligence, who works 
nothing in vain; even so this very 
thing secures the preservation of his 





* Cavier’s Theory of the Earth, p. 17. 
t Ibid. p. 39. 
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works. A demonstrating instance of 
his superintending and preserving 
care, we clearly have in the provisions 
which he made for the preservation of 
the animals, where, by the deluge of 
Noah, at one stroke he cut off all flesh, 
both of man and beast, from the earth. 

As all the different tribes of land ani- 
mals, from the perfect quadruped to 
the crawling reptile, were created on 
this anterior part of the sixth day, we 
leave it to the naturalist to make the 
enumeration of them, and to arrange 
them into systematic order. 

If any should be disposed to con- 
sider the objections above stated, To 
the idea of the extinction of certain 
tribes of animals, to be not sufficiently 
demonstrated ; I only beg of such for 
a little to suspend their judgment, till 
we come to that part of the subject 
where we shall have occasion to exa- 
mine the nature of the proof on which 
the assertion, That whole species of ani- 
mals have become extinct, is founded ; 
when I hope to make it appear, to the 
satisfaction of every reasonable mind, 
that the proofs are of such a doubtful, 
precarious, and uncertain nature, as 
to render the objections here advanced 
sufficiently conclusive. 

——— 


ANSWERS TO QUERY ON ESSENTIAL 
OILS, 
Inserted in No. 20, col. 844, of the Imperial 


agazine. 


Query.—What is the reason of es- 
sential oils becoming milky on the ad- 
dition of alcohol? 

Answer.—Essential oils, on expo- 
sure to air, for some time absorb 
oxygen, and become resinous, by 
which they lose their volatility, fra- 
grance, and pungency. 

Query.— W hat could be done to pre- 
vent it? 

Answer.—By keeping them in small 
opaque phials, completely full and well 
stopped. 

. G*tere, 
Fareham, Oct. 5, 1820. 
a 
ANECDOTES, 
Impudence of a Venetian Conjurer. 


A consuRER of Venice, who boasted 
that he was able to perform the greatest 
of miracles, that of bringing the dead 
to life, had the audacity to exercise 
this power on a corpse which was 
passing at the moment when he was 


. 








haranguing the populace. He re- 
peatedly summoned the deceased in 
the most urgent manner, to arise and 
walk home; but as all he said still pro- 
duced no effect, he at length turned to 
his auditory, and with the most im- 
posing impudence exclaimed—“ Never 
did I see so obstinate a corpse!” 
a 


Sir John Maynard. 


Wuen Sir J. Maynard, an eminent 
English lawyer, waited uponthe prince 
of Orange, the new monarch, after the 
abdication of James II. with an ad- 
dress; William observed to him, that, 
judging from his age, he must have out- 
lived most of the judges and eminent 
lawyers of his standing. To this Sir 
J. replied, “‘ And I should have out- 
lived the law too, had it not been for 
the arrival of your Majesty.” 
G*****, 
Fareham, Oct. 6, 1820. 
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GENUINE ANECDOTE, COMMUNICATED 
BY P. L. 


Tue Hon. Wm. Gray, of Boston, (New 
England,) celebrated as “‘ the rich,” and 
respected for his exemplary virtues, 
some time since,on his accustomary 
visit to the market, found a newly-ad- 
mitted lawyer seeking for a boy to 
carry home hismeat. Mr. Gray, whose 
ordinary dress is plain and simple, 
and whom the lawyer did not know, 
stepped up, and offered to take it home 
for him, which offer the attorney im- 
mediately accepted ; and on arriving 
at his house, and laying down the meat 
where he was directed, the attorney 
inquired how much he charged for 
carrying it? Mr. Gray replied, he left 
it to his “‘ generosity ;” upon which he 
gave him a shilling, which he ac- 
cepted with thanks, observing, that 
if he had at any time any market 
things to carry home, he would readily 
do it for him; and “if I should not 
happen to be there,” said he, *‘ just in- 
quire for Billy Gray, and I will come 
immediately.” It is unnecessary to 
add, the surprise and mortification of 
the lawyer, on hearing that a man 
worth a million of dollars, had per- 
formed this menial service for him; but 
it had its effect, for he never afterwards 
rogdved the assistance of any one to 
aid him in performing his marketing, 
or to carry home his migat.—Savannah 
Republican, 
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luge ; at a determinate epoch fixed in 
the true, recorded, and carefully pre- 





served history of the globe. He refers 
to an event not involved in chimerical 
conjecture, like that of the whole tribe 
of enthusiastic system-builders; but 
to an event which was certain, and of 
which there were ten thousand wit- 
nesses. And, if I mistake not, he does 
as much as say, that that event alone 
was the primary and grand cause of 
all, or almost all, the revolutionary ap- 

earances of our globe. At all events 

€ assures us, whatever men may urge 
to the contrary, that it has never un- 
dergone another catastrophe similar to 
the flood ; but that since the deluge, 
“the present heavens and earth are 
treasured up and preserved” from that, 
or any other revolution that would 
destroy them, “by the same word.or 
power which destroyed the old world,” 
for the purpose of being ‘‘ burnt with 
fire, at the day of judgment and de- 
struction of ungodly men.””* 

This, therefore, being a subject of 
prophecy, of some peculiar characters 
which were to arise in the latter days, 
little did those philosophers who have 
been so exceedingly industrious in 
examining the geognostic structure of 
the earth, and in comparing the ana- 
tomy of the animals which at pre- 
sent exist upon it, with the petrified 
and metamorphosed fossil remains of 
animals which have been dug from it, 
sometimes at considerable depths ; 
and from thence drawing conclusions, 
which in their nature tend to sap the 
foundation of the Christian system ;— 
little did they imagine, I say, that, by 
these very arguments, instead of giving 
Christianity its death-blow, as perhaps 
some of them intended, they have in- 
advertently given it the triumph of an 
additional argument, arising from this 
very conduct of theirs; namely, that 
such impious attempts to oppose the 
Almighty were predicted of them. 

Thanks to you then, Messrs. H——, 
C——, W——, and the whole class 
of theoretical philosophers, for what 
you have inadvertently done for the 
interests of Christianity. And as for 
you M. Cuvier, we must single out 
you, as an adventurer, that has even 
surpassed your brethren, and say to 
you, that we could as soon believe the 
fantastic story of the moon’s being a 
detachment from the tail of a comet, 
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which, happening to come too near 
the earth, was attracted by it, and so 
has whirled round it as its humble vas- 
sal, ever since; as that your powers 
are iafallibly such as, that froma single 
bone, or portion, or small fragment of 
bone, you are able to construct an ani- 
mal, and demonstrate to what species, 
&e. it belongs ; and that, not only such 
as you have had the opportunity of 
dissecting in the recent state, but such 
as you confess you never saw nor 
heard of, till this insolated fragment 
fell into your hands! How do such 
vaunting pretensions accord with your 
own acknowledgment, when you say, 
that as for these fossil animals, ‘‘ their 
races have even become extinct, and 


‘have left no memorial of them, except 


some small fragments which the na- 
turalist can scarcely recognize?”* And 
when you frankly acknowledge | re- 
specting others, that they have treated 
this subject in such a manner as to 
have caused what you call the “ Science 
of Geology, to have become ridi- 
culous?”* Now, if such was your 
opinion of others, you must pardon 
us, if, in some of your positions, we 
should have the same opinion of 
you; for what can be more “ ridi- 
culous” than your theory respecting 
the fossil remains of animals, and the 
visionary conclusions you draw from 
them ?+ 

Thus, when matters are fairly exa- 
mined, without doubt it will indeed be 
found, notwithstanding the assertions 
of some learned men to the contrary, 
that there is still every reason to con- 
clude, that in regard to the different 
tribes of terrestrial animals, though 
one generation passeth away, yet an- 
other generation cometh; so that the 
species with the earth still abideth. 

This fact, from-the very nature of 
things, we are led strongly to presume. 
It was evidently to preserve the ani- 
mals alive that the earth was provided 
with the means of animal subsistence, 
ere yet animals were created to sub- 
sist upon it. The formation of ani- 
mals in pairs, male and female, is an 
argument to the same effect. And it 
must ever be maintained, that as there 
is at the head of the Creation an in- 
finitely wise Intelligence, who works 
nothing in vain; even so this very 
thing secures the preservation of his 





* Cavier’s Theory of the Earth, p. 17. 
t Ibid. p. 39. 
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works. A demonstrating instance of 
his superintending and preserving 
care, we clearly have in the provisions 
which he made for the preservation of 
the animals, where, by the deluge of 
Noah, at one stroke he cut off all flesh, 
both of man and beast, from the earth. 

As all the different tribes of land ani- 
mals, from the perfect quadruped to 
the crawling reptile, were created on 
this anterior part of the sixth day, we 
leave it to the naturalist to make the 
enumeration of them, and to arrange 
them into systematic order. 

If any should be disposed to con- 
sider the objections above stated, To 
the idea of the extinction of certain 
tribes of animals, to be not sufficiently 
demonstrated ; I only beg of such for 
a little to suspend their judgment, till 
we come to that part of the subject 
where we shall have occasion to exa- 
mine the nature of the proof on which 
the assertion, That whole species of ani- 
mals have become extinct, is founded ; 
when I hope to make it appear, to the 
satisfaction of every reasonable mind, 
that the proofs are of such a doubtful, 
precarious, and ‘uncertain nature, as 
to render the objections here advanced 
sufficiently conclusive. 

—— 


ANSWERS TO QUERY ON ESSENTIAL 
OILS, 
Inserted in No. 20, col. 844, of the Imperial 
Magazine. 

Query.—Whiat is the reason of es- 
sential oils becoming milky on the ad- 
dition of alcohol? 

Answer.—Essential oils, on expo- 
sure to air, for some time absorb 
oxygen, and become resinous, by 
which they lose their volatility, fra- 
grance, andpungency. 

Query.— W hat could be done to pre- 
vent it? 

Answer.—By keeping them in small 
opaque phials, completely full and well 
stopped. 

° Geese 
Fareham, Oct. 5, 1820. 
a 
ANECDOTES. 
Impudence of a Venetian Conjurer. 


A conjurER of Venice, who boasted 
that he was able to perform the greatest 
of miracles, that of bringing the dead 
to life, had the audacity to exercise 
this power on a corpse which was 
passing at the moment when he was 


. 


> 


haranguing the populace. He re- 
peatedly summoned the deceased in 
the most urgent manner, to arise and 
walk home; but as all he said still pro- 
duced no effect, he at length turned to 
his auditory, and with the most im- 
posing impudence exclaimed—“ Never 
did I see so obstinate a corpse!” 
a 


Sir John Maynard. 
Wuen Sir J. Maynard, an eminent 
English lawyer, waited uponthe prince 
of Orange, the new monarch, after the 
abdication of James II. with an ad- 
dress; William observed to him, that, 
judging from his age, he must have out- 
lived most of the judges and eminent 
lawyers of his standing. To this Sir 
J. replied, ‘“‘ And I should have out- 
lived the law too, had it not been for 


the arrival of your Majesty.” 
G*t**, 


Fareham, Oct. 6, 1820. 


a 











GENUINE ANECDOTE, COMMUNICATED 
BY P. L. 

THe Hon. Wm. Gray, of Boston, (New 
| England,) celebrated as“ the rich,”and 
respected for his exemplary virtues, 
some time since,on his accustomary 
visit to the market, found a newly-ad- 
mitted lawyer seeking for a boy to 
carry home his meat. Mr. Gray, whose 
ordinary dress is plain and simple, 
and whom the lawyer did not know, 
stepped up, and offered to take it home 
for him, which offer the attorney im- 
mediately accepted ; and on arriving 
at his house, and laying down the meat 
where he was directed, the atterney 
inquired how much he charged for 
carrying it? Mr. Gray replied, he left 
it to his “‘ generosity ;” upon which he 
gave him a shilling, which he ae- 
cepted with thanks, observing, that 
if he had at any time any market 
things to carry home, he would readily 
do it for him; and “if I should not 
happen to be there,” said he, *‘ just in- 
quire for Billy Gray, and I will come 
immediately.” It is unnecessary to 
add, the surprise and mortification of 
the lawyer, on hearing that a man 
worth a million of dollars, had per- 
formed this menial service for him; but 
it had its effect, for he never afterwards 
required the assistance of any one to 
aid him in performing his marketing, 
or to carry home his nivat.— Savannah 
Republican. 
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Chart of the Northern Expedition. 
CHART OF THE NORTHERN EXPEDITION. 
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NORTHERN EXPEDITION. 

Tue long interval which elapsed, from 
the time that the Griper and the Heela, 
under the command of captain Parry, 
sailed into the Polar regions, with a 
design to discover the north-west pas- 
sage, and the earliest accounts which 
were receiyed from them, had created 
serious apprehensions for their safety. 
They have however at length return- 

; and although no official account 

s yet been published of their voyage, 
we learn from the few particulars which 
have transpired, that the enterprise has 
been attended with more success than 
any similar undertaking which pre- 
ceded it. The general outline which 
follows, we copy chiefly from the Lite- 
rary Gazette. 

From some accounts which had been 
published, an opinion prevailed, that 
the mean temperature during twelve 
months at the North Pole was from ten 
to twelve degrees above zero. This 
opinion was, however, found to be 
erroneous, it being ascertained by our 
adventurous navigators, that even in 
the latitude where they wintered, the 
mean annual temperature was two de- 
grees below zero. In consequence of 
this intense cold, they endured great 
hardships; of which it was no small 
aggravation, that for the last nine 
months they were upon short allow- 
ance of bread, and, during the summer 
months, of other necessaries ; thus add- 
ing the cravings of hunger to the pinch- 
ings of frost. 

It is nevertheless pleasing to learn, 
that amidst these privations and suffer. 
ings, the sailors bore their situation 
not only with resignation and fortitude, 
but with cheerfulness and good hu- 
mour. Frequently, when they had re- 
turned from a day of fatiguing and un- 
productive search for game, they wrap- 
ped themselves in their blankets, to 
try by sleep to forget their exhaustion, 
and that appetite which they durst not 
satisfy, lest they should, by encroach- 
ing on their next day’s scanty allow- 
ance, or on their general stock, be in 
the end confined to these dreary re- 
gions, starving and without subsist- 
ence. Notwithstanding this, never a 
murmur escaped one of them ; but for 
patience, fortitude, and firmness, they 
displayed a picture unsurpassed even 
by the noblest examples of English 
seamen, 


The expedition arrived at the en- 





trance of Lancaster Sound, on the Ist 
of August 1819. On the 7th the ships 
were in the Regent’s inlet, (see the 
chart,) and there, in about 90° of long. 
the variation of the needle was, we un- 
derstand, about 120° west. Stopped 
by ice, they left the inlet, which is sup- 
posed either to extend to Hudson’s 
Bay, or trend along the northern shore 
of America, and resumed their pro- 
gress up Barrow’s Straits, leaving be- 
hind them Croker Bay (the Croker 
mountains of Captain Ross.) They 
speedily discovered the group of is- 
lands, where Lowther Isle is marked, 
nine in number, and named the New 
Georgia Isles. Proceeding onward, 
they observed, when rather more than 
half way to the ultimate point at which 
they arrived, that the variation of the 
needle was above 120° east: thus it ap- 
pears that the magnetic meridian must 
lie between that degree and the degree 
of 90, which we observe from the chart 
runs through the inlet, where the varia- 
tion was towards the west. At sea the 
compass had been quite useless since 
the 7th August, and it was only on land 
that the needle traversed. The great- 
est dip was above 88°; and our scien- 
tific readers, putting these data toge- 
ther, will perhaps agree with us in sup- 
posing that the magnetic pole is si- 
tuated somewhere on the American 
continent, between the longitudes we 
have mentioned, and below the lati- 
tude of 70°. 

On the 7th of September, after en- 
countering many dangers, the vessels 
were anchored in Winter Harbour, 
Melville Island. In the beginning of 
November their night began, and it 
lasted till the beginning of February 
1820, when the sun was seen for a few 
minutes above the horizon. This lu- 
minary gradually prolonged the time 
during which it rose, till in June it be- 
came constantly visible, circling round 
and making changeless day. On the 
Ist of August the vessels were released 
from the ice, nearly as suddenly as they 
had been overtaken by the winter; and 
our hardy countrymen, with the blessing 
of Providence, were enabled to pursue 
a homeward, but still perilous course. 
Their furthest point was beyond 114° 
west. The ice all around them in the 


Polar Sea was above 40 feet thick ; and 
no vessel could by possibility navigate 
farther in that direction, north, west, 
or south. Itis probable therefore that 
Regent’s Inlet = more minutely 
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explored by the next expedition, sent 
into these parts, and that hardly any 
other attempt will be made to the west- 
ward of Liddon’s Gulf (so named from 
the commander of the Griper, not 
Seddon, as has been erroneously print- 
ed.) The ships were roofed over dur- 
ing the winter, and the crews did not, 
as reported, erect huts on shore. Mel- 
ville’s Island was however explored by 
hunting parties, and Capt. Parry cross- 
ed it, and was absent for three weeks 
together. It is reckoned about 150 
miles long, and from 30 to 40 broad. 
It is also supposed that the whole sea, 
north of the American continent, is 
broken into Islands. 

It does not appear that natural 
history has been much enriched thus 
far by the objects obtained. Only one 
Bear was seen during their stay at 
Melville Island. This came smelling 
up to the Hecla, when Captain Parry 
directed some of his men to shoot it. 
Unfortunately, through some miscon- 
ception of the directions given, they 
fired in platoon, and only wounded the 
shaggy monster, which retired growl- 
ing and bloody. The crews of both 
vessels immediately gave chase, and 
eontinued the pursuit two or three 
miles, when Bruin found security in 
crossing some ice, and the sailors were 
compelled to return, disappointed. 

The wolves were large, and were 
heard nightly howling in a most dis- 
agreeable manner. The other quadru- 
peds found, when the summer returned, 
were the musk-ox, of which several 
were killed, the deer, the fox, and the 
mouse; the latter remained through 
the winter, were numerous, and chang- 
ed from brown to white. The fowls 
were chiefly the arctic gull, the glaucus, 
the ptarmigan (which has been called 
the partridge), and a singularly beauti- 
fal duck denominated the king-duck. 

The owl, in full beauty of feather, 
seemed to inhabit this inhospitable re- 
gion throughout the year. 

A curious circumstance in natural 
history has been mentioned to us. It is 
stated that one of the she-wolves of the 
country where the vessels were laid up, 
formed an intimacy with a ship dog, 
and almost daily visited him for some 
time, as if he had belonged to the same 
species. Atlast the dog, a setter, be- 
longing to one of the officers of the 
Griper, followed his wild companion, 
and was never seen more. Another 
dog from the Hecla also went off, but 





returned, though with his throat all 
mangled. There were no fish, and no 
game of any kind till the summer came, 
when those birds and animals we 
have mentioned made their appear- 
ance. Grass, saxafragium, and pop- 
pies, formed the herbage, in patches 
and tufts, which looked green and gay 
at a distance, but was very thinly seat- 
tered over the marly surface of the 
earth. In geology, limestone, sand- 
stone, and slate, were most prominent; 
coarse granite was found in round de- 
tached pieces in the ravines, and other 
mineral specimens were picked up. 
Some of the isles were amazingly pre- 
cipitous, rising from 3 to 800 feet above 
the water. From the entrance of Lan- 
caster’s Sound to Melvilie Island, the 
land gradually declined, till, from 
towering and pointed rocks, it became 
gently undulated. 

The distance between Winter Har- 
bour and Copper-mine River may be 
about 150 or 200 miles. The whole 
distance which the expedition went 
from the mouth of Lancaster’s Sound, 
was about 500 miles. There were 
traces of old Esquimaux huts on Mel- 
ville Island. The lowest temperature 
was 55}° below zero. 

These are the chief facts which we 
have gathered respecting this truly 
gratifying expedition, which not only 
reflects honour on all concerned in it, 
but on the country. Mr. Barrow’s pre- 
science is happily illustrated by its re- 
sults, which have so completely esta- 
blished all that he predicated. Nor 
is Captain Parry’s eulogy to be lightly 
spoken: his: whole conduct has been 
admirable ; and we imagine that. this 
sketch will greatly increase the public 
anxiety to see the precise details of a 
voyage which has opened a new sea to 
British navigation, and gone far to in- 
dicate the very seat of one of the great- 
est wonders in nature. Upon this sub- 
ject, we have heard that Sir H. Davy 
has made some important discoveries 
by experiments with the galvanic bat- 
tery at home ; and we look with pro- 
found curiosity to the farther develope- 
ment of the principles of magnetism, 
electricity, and attraction, to which 
these circumstances will stimulate and 
help the seientific world. The tables 
and other data in Captain Parry’s work, 
must be of immense consequence. 

It would appear from the hardihood 
with which our countrymen bore the 
excessive cold to which they were ex- 
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posed, that a good deal of exaggera- 
tion must belong to the accounts pre- 
viously given of the sufferings endured 
in frozen regions. We never read of 
human beings existing at 55° below 
zero, at more than 12° below the point 
at which mercury becomes solid ; nor, 
indeed, at any thing like that tempera- 
ture, without experiencing far greater 
inconveniences than seem to have at- 
tended our navigators. The cold, how- 
ever, must have been dreadfully in- 
tense, since the utmost care was ne- 
cessary, to prevent the most fatal con- 
sequences. An idea of this may be 
formed from the fact, that a servant of 
Captain Sabines, on some alarm of 
fire being given, ran into the air with- 
out covering one of his hands ; it was 
immediately frost bitten, and he lost 
three of his fingers. We understand 
also that another man was deprived of 
all the extreme joints of one hand. 
Ulcers on the face were the effects of 
incautious exposure; but we hear of 
no such fatal accidents as are common 
even in Russia. Our brave fellows 
stood the extremest weather with muf- 
flers up to their noses, and warm caps 
descending to their eyes and covering 
their ears; and after alittle experience 
of the climate, they avoided casualties 
by very simple means. The person 
bitten was himself unconscious of the 
attack; but each “ looking in his 
neighbour’s face” as they went, warn- 
ed his companion when he saw his 
nose grow white in consequence of the 
frost. Turning from the wind, and a 
few minutes’ gentle friction with the 
hand, (or, if very much injured, with 
snow,) invariably restored the circula- 
tion, and the tone ofthe part ; and un- 
less allowed to go too far, no pain 
whatever was felt. But when serious- 
ly affected, the agony of restoring the 
circulation was dreadful. 

Beer, wine, and spirits, became ice ; 
the beer was destroyed, but the wine 
and spirits were tolerably good when 
thawed. 

The ship’s timbers were of the tem- 
perature of the surrounding element, 
and wherever the iron bolts and fasten- 
ings ran through, they became studded 
with rosettes of transparentice. The 
most comfortable sleep was obtained 
by converting the blankets into large 
bags drawn at the mouth. Into these 
the slumberer crept, and some com- 
rade, who kept the watch, closed him 
in by pulling the strings. 
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We have not many other particu- 
lars to state. Captain Parry, when 
out from the ships for three weeks, 
went entirely across Melville Island, 
and beheld the sea on the other side. 
It is evident, that the icy ocean here 
contains a mighty archipelago of 
islands, of which Greenland is pro- 
bably the greatest. When travelling 
on land, our gallant countrymen hunt- 
ed, and rested in tents like those of 
hucksters at a village fair. They were 
formed of boarding pikes, &c. and 
covered with sails and blankets. 
Sometimes they tried to eat the pro- 
duce of their guns ; but the foxes were 
very disgusting, and the musk-ox re- 
sembled the toughest beef stewed in 
a musk sauce. The cause of the 
foxes being so much.more distasteful 
than we have been told they are about 
Spitzbergen, is, we presume, the want 
of that abundance of food from the 
seal, morse, &c. which their species 
finds in the latter country. 

During their perhiemation, the Au- 
rora Borealis was but once or twice 
slightly visible to the voyagers, to- 
wards the north. Towards the south 
it was more vivid; but about the lati- 
tude of 60°, seems to be the seat of 
this phenomenon ; and its appearance 
is not only much more brilliant from 
Newfoundland, but from the northern 
Scottish Isles, than from the Arctic 
Circle. Only one flash of lightning 
was observed by our sailors. 

When the fine weather set in, seve- 
ral of the officers employed thethselves 
in attempting to garden. Forcing 
under mats, as well as growing in the 
free air, was tried. One succeeded 
in getting peas to shoot up eight or 
ten inches ; and these green stalks were 
the only green peas they devoured as 
vegetables. Radishes got to the 
second leaf, on the soil of Melville 
Island. Onions and leeks refused to 
grow. In the ships, small salad was 
produced for invalids; happily, the 
scurvy never got the ascendancy. 

Other officers were engaged in erect- 
ing monuments upon the heights, to 
commemorate the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances of the expedition. Huge 
cairns, by these means, crown the most 
obvious hills, and remain the rude but 
proud monuments of British daring, 
with inscriptions to tell the date, and 
inclosing bottles, in which the princi- 
pal events. of the voyage are written 
and sealed up. 
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It was on their way home, when far 
down Davis’s Straits, that Captain 
Parry fell in with two families of Es- 
quimaux, of whose residence he was 
apprized by a whaler. He accordingly 
visited them, and they in turn visited 
the ships. They betrayed none of the 
terror which filled the tribe seen by 
Captain Ross; but accepted the beads 
and knives presented to them with in- 
conceivable joy. Indeed their raptures 
were so excessive, that it was with the 
utmost difficulty one of them could be 
made to sit still while his portrait was 
sketched. He was continually start- 
ing and jumping up, shouting augh! 
augh! and playing off the most violent 
contortions of joy; which were parti- 
cipated by his comrades, when they 
witnessed the picture. Several of the 
officers accompanied Captain Parry to 
their huts, where they saw their wo- 
men and children. The former, in- 
structed by their husbands, who had 
learnt from the sailors on their visit to 
the ships the day before, ran out and 
shook hands with the strangers. There 
was one pretty looking girl of twelve 
or thirteen years of age. The children 
were horribly frightened, and roared 
lustily in spite of beads and toys. The 
whole number of natives was about 
twenty. They had probably seen or 
heard of Europeans before. No arms 
were observed among them; but one 
of the little boys had a miniature bow 
and arrow, which showed their ac- 
quaintance with this weapon. The 
skins of the animals they had killed 
seemed to be pierced with arrows as 
well as spears. 

Taking leave of them about the end 
of the first week in September, the ex- 
pedition steered homeward. The ships 
were separated by a tempest, and the 
Griper waited seven days for the Hecla 
at the rendezvous in Shetland ; but the 
latter suffered so much damage, as to 
be compelled to steer directly for Leith. 
The Griper also was nearly lost off 
Sheerness. They are now both at 
Deptford. 


at 


THE VILLAGER’S LAY. 
CANTO IX. 
BY PALEMON. 


Now day declines in majesty serene, 

The setting sun imbues the ev’ning scene ; 
Attendant clouds imbibe the glorious dyes, 

Or drest in liveried gold adorn the skies : 
Welcome sweet hour, and day’s expiring smile! 
Welcome sweet respite to the Jabourer’s toil ! 





With equal joy,—his round of labour done, 

He hails the setting—hopes the rising sun. 

While long and lone the dewy path he treads, 

With weary footsteps through the neighbouring 
meads ; 

Till wreaths of smoke announce the village 


near, 
And rustic ev'ning sounds salute his ear. 

Go, honest swain! though poverty denied 
Birthright of Fame, or heritage of Pride ; 

Art thou not born in the Eternal’s plan ? 

Heir of both worlds—a saint—an honest man ! 
To thee life’s true nobility is giv’n, 

The heraldry of worth, the smile of heav’n. 

O ye who press the silken couch of ease, 

Till even pleasures lose their power to please ; 
Who drug refinement till the cloying cup 
Turns poison on the lips that drink it up : 

O turn, and view the cottage of the poor, 
Where wealth nor luxary ever pass’d the door; 
Yet there contentment with serene caress, 
Mingle the draught of human happiness ; 
There, to your menial see the bliss allied, 
Which gold and luxury to his lord denied. 

Not that the cottage life always prepares 
Unmingled sweets, nor knows disturbing cares ; 
Not that the tranquil reign and smile of peace 
Mark certain empire in retreats like these : 
Hopes > <cnpnmualateaaars passions—marriage 

strife— 
And all the train of ills that cling to life,— 
Wait on the peasant, as the titled lord, 
The rich man’s table, and the cotter’s board ; 
Dissensions sown with fallen natare’s seeds, 
Spring midst life’s fairest flowers as noxious 
weeds : 
These left uncheck’d, or suffer’d to increase, 
Will choak domestic happiness and peace.— 
O if good angels, with supreme delight, 
Behold onearth, one sweeter—lovelier sight ! 
Why not the home where wedded love is giv’n, 
To typify the blessedness of heav’n? 
Why not where thou enjoy’st the clement smile 
Of love and beauty in thy native isle? 

On thy dear lap, O Britain! first I drew 
The vital air, and life’s warm transports knew : 
An English mother’s tenderest arts caress’d ; 

I drew the fount of life upon her breast ; 

And drew with it, the passion, still that reigns, 

Pure as the flood from those maternal veins, 

The patriot-love of Home !—though from my 
birth, 

I’ve own’d no narrower heritage than earth : 

—Cradled in tenderness, and nurs’d in iove,— 

Forgive this tribute, ye who can’t approve : 

What filial duty owes, my genius pays, 

And only thanks, whom I wight justly praise. 

Ah, sweet endearment of a Mother’s name ! 
Of woman born, who hath not felt the same? 
Cold is the heart—contemptible the man— 
With no fine feelings interwove, his plan ; 

The thought of feeble infancy, who spurns, 

And for solicitude contempt returns ; 

When pain assail’d, how oft her eye might 
swim— 

Unreckon’d—thankless—unreturn’d by him! 

Nurs’d in a mother’s arms, who hath not felt, 

At = sweet review, his manhood 
melt ? 

When partial fondness once upon him smil’d, 

And saw all beauty centre in her child? 

*Tis Nature’s voice—and if perfections crown 

One loveliest child—’tis ev ry mother’s own ! 
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I was a timid one, when life was green, — 

Of proffer’d parley shy, or stranger’s mien ; 
And it grew with me ; feelings long represt, 
Confide reluctantly in Friendship’s breast. 
Secluded long, my converse late began, 

As slow my confidence—with faithless man. 
Perhaps I read him wrong :—when understood, 
He less may cleave to ill, and more to good— 
Heav’n all my joys to pensiveness inclin’d, 
Myself alone, companion of my mind ; 

I saw inall, unseen by the profane, : 
Much to delight me—much to give me pain ; 
Mankind and nature—providence and grace— 
These wore a smiling—those a heav’nly face. 

I saw their charms--thence inspiration sprung-- 
I felt the power—and what I felt, I sung. 


Who hath not realiz’d the Poet’s dream, 
Love’s first illusion—Fancy’s first-born theme? 
Who hath not hop’d, whate’er the mind 

imbued, 
The love of fame—wine—wealth—a solitude— 
When buoyant youth should sink to calmer 
bliss, 
That happiness might seal the — kiss ; 
And life, its stock of joy or knowledge share, 
With some lov’d partner in domestic care ; 
Content with peace, remote from noisy strife, 
To seek retirement in the noon of life ; 
There nurse to virtue (if such boon be giv’n) 
Young bending minds, and point their path to 
heav’n? 
Thus Fancy pictar’d the delightful day, 
Which led the group to exercise and play ; 
Exchang’d awhile the ornamented room, 
For garden walks, and nature’s greensward 
loom, 
While on the hour with summer sunbeams gilt, 
The cup of care was innocently spilt ; 
When seated ‘midst the cool veranda’s screen, 
Of odoriferous flow’rs, and foliage green ; 
On pleasure’s side refinement to engage, 
Some fav’rite poet lent his sweetest page ; 
While still within the Mother’s view remain’d, 
The infant labourers, playfully detain’d ; 
Some round her knees with fond endearments 
twine, 
As youthful suckers clasp the parent viue ; 
Some climb aloft with agile hand and limb, 
Proud the veranda’s trellis’d sides to trim, 
To train the boughs, or, in directer noon, 
Hang the sweet honeysuckle’s rich festoon. 
Some clip the stragg!ing shrubs to neater grace, 
Or dress the fragrant tendril-crested vase. 
Thas Fancy pictur’d the connubialday— 
Thus hope endear’d—thus did it pass away ?— 
Or hast thou realiz’d the Poet’s dream, 
Love’s first illusion, Fancy’s first-born theme? 
Then, I this sketch of wedded life resign, 
Glad if the fair original be thine. 


End of Canto Ninth. 
—<— 
LINES 


Onthe First Epistle of St. John, Chap.ii. 
15th Verse. 





“ Love not the world—neither the t!ings thatare in the 
world.” 


Love not the world, nor yet its toys, 

But seek for sure, substantial joys— 
Which lie in future bliss ; 

No. 23.—Vor. HI. 





The gewgaws of the present scene, 
Reject with rational disdain, 
And seize on happiness. 
Oh! grasp with ardent, fierce desire, 
And te your native skies aspire, 
take all heav’n by storm ; 
With manfal strength resolve and fight, 
And loudly claim your purchas’d right, 
Secure your promis’d home. 
Believe ’gainst as by faith, unseen, 
O’erlook the clouds which lie between, 
Direct your wishfal eyes 
To hidden scenes divinely bright, 
Tho’ now obscur’d by cheerless night, 
Which are beyond the skies. 
Tho’ cares and troubles now assail, 
Let faith but draw aside the veil, 
We see our promis’d rest,— 
Thro’ boist’rous seas, thro’ troubled waves, 
Thro’ fearful gloom, and cheerless graves ; 
We finally are blest. 
Wherefore let time, its toils and pain, 
Inspire the hope of future gain, 
. Til count the world as dross; 
Can I but keep that land in view, 
I'll onward press, rejoicing too, 
And glory in my loss! 
MENTOR. 
— 
SONNET, 

To an accomplished and pious young Friend, who 
had seen A fliction, and benefited by it—on part- 
ing with her after a social visit. 

AveustA! pleasantly the dayshave worn, 

Their sober hours, yet not unblest with song, 

Tho’ seldom mirthful, since our shades am 

Thy friendly steps have tarried—we have borne 

Burden of sympathy to many a strain, 

That told of darker days—seasons forlorn, 

When ev’ry voice of comfort spoke in vain— 

And the world frown’d, and we could fancy 

scorn 

In ev'ry glance the prosp’rous vo r 

Cast on & drifting ba 8. We too have told 

Of faith restoring mercies, sent to stir 

Oar hearts to praise :—and now we can behold 

A Gop wm ali!—Augasta, it is thas 

Frieudship’s firm zone is clasp’d—and it encir- 


cles us. 
E. W—e. 
—— 


SONNET. 

WHILST on a verdant bank, I sad reclin’d, 
The sun shone bright adown the western sky, 
And musing zephyrs, as they passed by, 

Deep sigh’d, responsive to my troubled mind. 

The fair enamell’d flow’rs seem’d laughing gay, 
Whilst from them sprang a fragrance doubly 

sweet, 
That with a pleasing scent perfam’d my seat, 

And contemplation stole the hour away. 

Tis thus, thought I, that virtue scents the song 
Of Poets, to a thoughtful reader’s mind, 

When they infuse the lovely theme among 
Their rising numbers, glowing and refin’d. 

Ev’n thus it doth their troubled cares allay, 

And, for a while, chase sorrow far oe ” 


Stepney, near Newcastle-wpon- 
Tyne, 1819. 
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VERSION 
OF AN ADDRESS TO THE EVENING STAR, 
From the Songs of Selma, in the second volume 


of Ossian’s Poems. 
Hat! fairest star of the descending night! 
Now from the west thou shew’st thy beaming 


light, 
es itchy clouds thou wav’st thy radiant 


> 

Thy march majestic o’er the hills is led. 
Say! what behold’st thou on the sombre plain? 
The stormy winds are in their caverns lain. 
The totrents murmur from their mountain-shore : 
Up distant rocks the waves tempestuous roar : 

flies of eve are on their feeble wings ; 
And with their hum the dusky region rings. 
Say! what beholdest thou, fair light of love ? 
Thou smil’st upon us, quickly to remove. 
With eager joy to meet thee heaves each wave ; 
And oucliin asks thy lovely hair to bathe. 
Thou silent ! translucent light! farewell! 
Now let the soul of Ossian wake the - 


Priestgate, Peterborough. 
—__— 
SONNET TO PATIENCE. 


Down, stormy passions, down ; no more 
Let your rade waves invade the shore, 
Where blushing reason sits, and hides 
Her from the fury of the tides. 

Fall, easy Patience, fall like rest, 
Whose soft spells charm a troubled breast : 
And where those rebels you espy, 

O! in your silken cordage tie 

Their malice up! so shall I raise 

Altars to thank your power, and praise 
The sov’reign virtue of your balm, 
Which cures a tempest by a calm. 


—— 
THE DEPARTED YEAR. 


Now winter reigns. The year at last, 
With all its storms is gone and past. 
The Sun’s refreshing beams by day, 
And Moon's by night, are fled away. 
The ills I’ve suffer'd, good I’ve done, 
Are ended with the setting sun. 

But soon, alas! must re-appear 

The deeds of each revolving year; 
For time and all its blessings giv’n, 
Are known and register’d in heav’n. 


J. BowKeEr. 
Tarporley, Dec. 31, 1820. 


een cal 
Mr. EpiTor, 
Six,—By inserting the following, you 
will oblige M. G. 
é , Nov. 12, 1820. 


-_—_- 


CERTAINTIES. 


WHEN the red-curtain’d chambers o’ th’ west are receiving 
Shining Pheebus resplendent, the god of the day, 

And all nature in dusky-ting’d garments is grieving, 
Then ‘tis certain—Night gloomy is not far away. 

When the eye-charming landscape’s bright vergure is fading, 
And the songs of the warblers are ceasing apace, 

When short days do appreach, aud jong nights are invading, 
Then ’tis certain—white Winter will soon shew his face. 





waetre 


When the ounce blooming count’nance is cover’d with 
wrinkles, 
And all feeble and weaken’d man’s frame does appear, 
And the once sparkling eyes can perceive but faint twinkles, 
Then ’tis certain—that cold Dissolution fs near. 
When the loud thrilling blast of the trumpet is sounding ; 
And the roarof the drum; and the glitter of arms 
In the hands of soldiers, is daily abounding, 
Then ’tis certain—approaching are War’s dire alarms. 
When the reason and judgment of man are perverted, 
And grov’ling in sin all his days he expends, 
And, when death has upon him his influence exerted, 
Then ’tis certain—for ever, Woe on him attends, 


—a 


Review.—The Miller's Guide, §e. By 
John Miller. 12mo. pp. 80. Dublin, 
Nolan, Suffolk-street, 1820. 


It is scarcely possible for any person 
unacquaintéd with the subjects of 
which this volume treats, fully to ap- 
preciate its merits, or to do justice te 
its author. Written by an experienced 
miller, and addressed to men engaged 
in the same profession, it abounds 
with names and expressions, which 
must be as unintelligible to common 
readers, as they are to ourselves. We 
are not, however, disposed to insinuate 
any thing that wears the appearance 
of censure, because we happen to be 
ignorant of the manner in which a mill 
should be constructed, and how the 
various branches of its apparatus 
should be arranged, so as to produce 
the most beneficial results. Those 
parts, which to us appear obscure, 
may to others be perfectly luminous ; 
and calculated to convey information, 
at once valuable and perspicuous, to 
““the Gentlemen Millers of England 
and Ireland,” to whom the work is 
dedicated, and for whose use it is evi- 
dently intended. 

On some parts of this work, how- 
ever, which treat of the qualities of 
wheat, the manner of drying it, and 
of cleaning the grain previously to 
its being ground, no such obscurity 
can be said to rest. On these and 
other subjects, which do not require 
the terms of art to be introduced, Mr. 
Miller has shewn himself to be a man 
of much observation; and a friend to 
experiment in his own department of 
philosphy. On the quality of wheat 
necessary for a miller to purchase, for 
making good flour, Mr. M. speaks as 
follows. 

«*« White wheat, called lammas in Ireland, 
when full and even, and grown on limed or 
marled soil, is decidedly the best of all others, 
for produce and quality of flour. Fallow red- 
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ed wheat, if grown on limestone ground, 
= next to white in quality. This of ies 
can be easily er pee by the roundness, 
lumpness, and bright gold-colour of its grain. 
heat, grown on limed or clayey soil, after 
potatoes, (unless the soil contain a great quan- 
tity of calcareous earth,) is neither plump nor 
good-coloured; but mixed with small and 
sickly grains, that have not filled, and are lite- 
rally. nothing but bran. This wheat is also de- 
ficient in many qualities necessary for produ- 
cing good bread. : 
‘Spring wheat is also bad for producing a 
large quantity of prime flour. It does not con- 
tain as much starch as winter wheat, but more 
mucilage. Buck or cone wheat, recently brought 
from America, is the worst of all kinds, for fine 
or white flour. It contains less starch or fine 
flour than any of the former, and more mucilage 
than some may think. This wheat was some 
ears ago much grown in the southern parts of 
Ireland” and near Liverpool, in England ; but 
is now almost entirely exploded, the Millers 
finding, to their serious loss, that it was not fit 
for making fine flour. Notwithstanding this 
disadvantage to the Miller, the produce it 
gives the Farmer is certainly great: some as- 
sert, sixteen barrels per acre. It is easily 
known by its round back, quite prominent be- 
yond any other wheat, and has more bur on the 
end of the grain.—pp. 7, 8. 


Remarks and observations, equally 
discriminative with the preceding, run 
through the chapter. On the drying 
of the grain, in the following chapter, 
his observations appear to be equally 
instructive and judicious ; and in these 
which succeed, he traces the whole 
process of cleaning and grinding the 
wheat, dressing the fine flour, manag- 
ing the manufacture of what are 
called whole meal and sharps, and the 
making of oatmeal; concluding with 
Remarks on the baking business, and 
the best method of bringing starch to 
perfection. 

To those who are engaged in any of 
the numerous branches connected 
with the corn or flour trade, we have 
no doubt that the Author’s Remarks 
will prove advantageous: but we can- 
not avoid thinking, that a volume of 
this description, might be put into 
their hands at a much lower price than 
ten shillings. 


a 


Review.—The Substance of a Dis- 
course preached in St. Mark's Church, 
Liverpool, on Sunday Evening, Nov. 
26th, 1820. By the Rev. Rd. Blacow, 
A.M. On the Aspect of the Times, 
pp. 21. Liverpool booksellers. 


Tuis is a most virulent performance, 
in which party zeal is permitted to 
triumph over Christian charity, without 





| being tempered with moderation, or 


regulated either by common prudence 
or common sense. 

The author’s political opinions seem 
to have so completely supplanted his 
theological creed, that, forgetting the 
respect which was due to his own cha- 
racter, and the sanctity of his office, 
he mounted the pulpit to scatter 
around him firebrands, arrows, and 
death. Unhappily this discourse, in- 
stead of deriving dignity from the ap- 
pellation which it bears, confers degra- 
dation on the title which it assumes, and 
is better calculated to bring public wor- 
ship into contempt, than to make pro- 
selytes, or to allay public ferment. 

We may give to Mr. Blacow credit 
for the sincerity of his intentions ; but 
from the envy, hatred, malice, and 
uncharitableness, which his discourse 
contains, we must be as much in- 
debted to charity, if we compliment 
him on the purity of his motives, as if 
we were to congratulate him on the be- 
neficial tendency of his pamphlet. 

Mr. Blacow’s text is Gal. v. verse 1. 
“ Stand fast, therefore, in the liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made us free.” 

We have perused~several exposi- 
tions of this passage; but until the 
Rev. gentleman’s discourse appeared, 
we had no conception that it sanctioned 
a liberty in ministers, either to traduce 
others, or to turn their pulpits into ve- 
hicles of abuse. 

To deter those who denominate 
themselves Radicals, from demolishing 
constituted authorities, and unhinging 
the state, Mr. B. does not hesitate to 
bear false witness against his neighbours; 


| without reflecting, that if those into 


whose hands his discourse may fall 
were to copy his example, they would 
violate those sacred commands, the 
observance of which he officially recom- 
mends, and introduce that anarchy 
and those convulsions, which he fool- 
ishly imagines he has been endeavour- 
ing to avert. 

Although the vindictive spirit by 
which this angry divine appears to 
have been actuated, is professedly di- 
rected against his antagonists in po- 
litics, the earlier sallies of its ven- 
geance are poured out on those whom 
he is pleased to denominate Dissenters, 
and whom on this account he views as 
enemies of both church and state. 

“ They are not satisfied,” he tells 
us; “‘ they are ever aiming at an ex- 
tension of their liberty ; they are ever 
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grasping at political power, and never 
cease to claim the right of being placed 
upon an equal footing with ourselves as 
churchmen, and are ever ready to join 
thems¢lves to any party, or second 
any measure, by which they can cripple 
the energies of the state, and further 
the attainment of the object they have 
always had in view.” —p. 5. 

Such are the sentiments avowed by 
this clerical declaimer, respecting the 
Dissenters at large. But it is not all 
that are suffered thus to escape. For 
the Wesleyan Methodists, he has a 
dreadful peal of thunder in reserve, 
which he thus rattles over their heads ; 
though, fortunately for them, it is only 
Mr. Blacow’s thunder, which ‘is very 
rarely accompanied with any lightning. 

«¢ The Methodist Ministers, at their late Con- 
ference, it is true, drew up, and afterwards 
presented, a loyal address to the Throne ; but 
this, it should seem, has given grievous of- 
fence to the great body of their people, who, 
I well know, are, in the mass, particularly in 
this, and the adjoining populous county of 
¥ork, as much disaffected, at the present crisis, 
as any other body of Dissenters in the land. 
The frame of their Society, too, is so eon- 
structed, as to make them, by their class- 
meetings, love-feasts, &c. &c. a completely 

ized body, capable of throwing an im- 

mense weight into any scale they may wish to 
preponderate. And it is my decided opinion,. 
that if not checked in their career, they will 
soon attain such a degree of influence and nu- 
merical strength, as to have a political faleram 
of sufficient power to overturn the whole fabric 
of our present establishment in Church and 
State. 
«« Their Ministers may write loyal addresses ; 
but in the democratic form of their Society, and 
dependent as they are upon the people for their 
daily bread, their opinions will not weigh a fea- 
ther, when opposed to that Radical spirit of 
iunovation, which is interwoven in the very 
texture of Methodism ; and, indeed, of every 
other class of Dissenters among us.” 

Having blackened with slander va- 
rious denominations of professing 
Christians, Mr. B. proceeds to identify 
them with those turbulent characters 
with which the country has of late been 
agitated; and, mounting his Clerical 
Pegasus, he thus brandishes the sword 
of his spirit in the suburbs of royalty. 

The French Revolutionists, he informs us, 
« fell down and worshi the Goddess of 
Reason—a most e and decent sort of 
Being, compared with that which the Radicals 
have set up, as the idol of their worship. 
They have elevated the Goppess of Lust, on 
the PepesTaL of SHAME—an object of all 
others, the most congenial to their taste—the 
most deserving of their homage—the most 
worthy of their adoration. After exhibiting 
her claims to their favour in two distant quar- 
ters of the globe—after compassing sea and 


‘shame, as to 





land with her guilty paramour, to gratify to the 
full her impure desires, and even polluting the 
holy sepulchre itself with her presence, to 
which she was carried in mock-majesty, astride 
upon an ass, she returned to this hallowed soil, 
so hardened in sin, so bronzed with infamy, so 
callous to every feeling of decency or of 
o on Sunday last, clothed in the 
mantle of adultery, to kneel down at the altar 
of that God, who is “ of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity ;” when she ought rather to 
have stood bare-foot in the aisle, covered with 
a sheet as white as “‘ unsunned snow,” doing 

enance for her sins. ‘Till this had been done, 

would never have defiled my hands by placing 
the sacred symbols in her’s; and this, she 
would have been compelled to do, in those good 
old days, when Church discipline was in its 
pristine vigour and activity.”—p. 9. 

We had marked several other pas- 
sages for insertion; but for an article 
which its own vindictiveness has ren 
dered contemptible, we can allow no 
more room. 

It is happy for those whose mouths 
are not sufliciensly wide, to receive 
from Mr. Blacow’s hand, the drench- 
ing horn of ecclesiastical authority, 
that his power to do mischief is more 
circumscribed than his disposition ; 
they might otherwise expect to see the 
long-extinguished fires of Smithfield 
again vekindled, while Mr. Blacow 
“ stood fast in Ais liberty,” to drag 
them to the stake. It is always a for- 
tunate circumstance, when wicked 
cows have short horns. 


ac 


Review.—Stanzas written on a Sum- 
mer’s Evening, and other Poems. By 
George Milner, Jun. 8vo. pp. 60. 
London, Longman and Co. 1820, 


Ir is scarcely possible to look on this 
pamphlet without being struck with 
the beauty of the paper, the clearness 
of the type, and the elegant manner 
in which it has been sent into the 
world. These decorations would, how- 
ever, form but a slender recommenda- 
tion, if on these alone the writer de- 
pended for his fame. Fine paper is 
but an indifferent passport to the re- 
gions of poetical immortality. We un- 
derstand that the author is a young 
man, not more than eighteen; but we 
can hardly suppose that this is his 
earliest attempt to ascend Parnassus. 

The first article (Stanzas written on 
a Summer’s Evening) is the longest ; 
and is certainly of more importance 
than those Odes and Sonnets which 
bring up the rear. The following 
Stanza, with which the Poem com- 
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of 


mences, is pleasingly descriptive of a 

Summer’s Evening, and excites in the 

reader a more than ordinary expec- 

tation: 

«Tis now that peaceful hour when twilight 
In Pr oe softness o’er each lake and tree ; 
And when from heav’n th’ unfettered spirit 


feels 

A calm, that looks into futurity. 

The air is throng’d with songsters, and the bee 

Hies laden homeward to her evening rest ; 

The faint breeze ceases from its harmony ; 

The doye returns to slumber on her nest, 
And all things sink in peace upon Creation’s 

breast.” 

We cannot, however, think that all 
the lines which follow, are equal in 
merit to those which we have given. 

The seventh stanza contains exple- 
tives which enervate the lines, and dis- 

lay a deficiency in poetical vigour. 
in the second line Mr. M. says, 

“« And joy, and full delight—and these do flow ;” 
and in the fourth we have, 

«« The blossoms of a feeling all do know.” 


But for these anomalies, the ninth and 

tenth make ample amends:—p. 11. 

** O happy is the soul that inly wears 
This pledge of future happiness—that feels 
A lasting recompense for earthly cares, 
Fix’d in the bosom that revives and heals ; 
For him, this world in every scene reveals 
That hidden treasure which from heav’n 

descends ; 
He looks around him, and his spirit seals 
A fellowship with all that Nature sends, 

The lakes, the woods, the hills, to him alone 

are friends.” 

«« He loves to gaze upon the ocean—counting 
The distant surges as they sink and swell; 
He loves to people every hill and mountain 
With fairy beings, which no tongue can tell : 
For him each flow’ ret blossoms—and to dwell 
Beside the bubbling of some winding stream 
To him were happiness, that like a spell 
Binds his affections, till such scenes will teem 

With images divine of some immortal dream.” 


The greater part of the stanzas in 
this poem, which are twenty-four in 
number, are not inferior to those we 
have inserted ; and that criticism must 
assume a gloomy character, which can 
find more occasions to censure than to 
applaud. 

The minor poems are not destitute 
of merit, but we have no room to give 
any extracts. The lines throughout, are 
in general smooth and harmonious, al- 
though the metre is much diversified. 
In several places we discover a fine 
range of thought, accompanied by a 
correspondent diction; but instances 
may be found, in which—“ ’tis Homer 
nods, or we that dream.” 

In the f.fth line of page 43, we have 





found a double comparative, “ more 
serener;” and in the eighth line of 
page 44, the adverb ‘‘ where,” has 
taken the place of the verb were: 
the punctuation also, we think in some 
places to be susceptible of emendation. 

But notwithstanding these trifling 
blemishes, the work is well executed ; 
nor should we have presumed to notice 
them, but for the splendid dress in 
which it appears. We scarcely con- 
ceive that these comparatively insig- 
nificant imperfections, can be said to 
diminish the real excellencies of the 
poems. In another edition, the author 
may avail himself of our hints, and 
easily remove the local occasions of 
complaint. We congratulate him on 
that acquaintance with the Muse which 
he has already cultivated with so much 
success, and which we view as a pre- 
sage of more familiar intimacy. 


GB 


Review.—An Essay on Politeness, in 
which the necessity and benefits of 
being polite are clourty proved from 
Reason, Religion, and Philosophy : 
to which is prefixed, an Ailegorical 
Description of the Origin of Polite- 
ness. By a Young Gentleman. Re- 
vised and improved by James M’ Kown, 
Third Edition, pp. 56. Jones, 40, 
South Great George’s-street, Dublin; 
and Kaye, Liverpool. 1820. 


The title of this pamphlet so fully 
expresses its general c cter, that 
our attention is rather directed to the 
manner in which the author has exe- 
cuted his task, than to a development 
of the principles which it contains ; 
and even on this point, the reader 
will have a fair opportunity of forming 
his own judgment, from the following 
specimen. 

“ Politeness is that regulation of our conduct, 
which makes every thing decent, respectable, 
and becoming. It is more easily felt than un- 
derstood. It is not so difficult to perceive and 
point it out in the characters of other people, 


as either to copy their pattern, or describe its 
beauties. 


« It flows from an evenness of soul, unruffled 


‘by the tempest of cares, unmoved by the tide 
oO 


guilty pleasures, not injured by ‘the bleak 
winds of envy and malignity, and unshattered 
by the storms of calamity. 

** It is the offspring of a renewed mind, 
which, in its degree, like charity, suffereth 
long, is kind, envieth not, vaunteth not itself, 
is not puffed up, beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, and endureth ‘all 


«* Tt makes every motion graceful, every 
look tender, every expression elegant, and 
every action generous, It renders instruction 
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pleasant, takes off the edge of reproof, gives a 
sanction to its sentiments, reflects a lustre on 
the virtues of the persons who possess it, and 
makes them more accomplished as men, as 
Christians, and as philosophers.” 

The author’s observations in this 
little work, do not enter deeply into 
the latent windings of the human 
heart. They are rather pleasing than 
profound, and are better calculated to 
be useful, than to excite wonder, or to 
command admiration. Many of his 
remarks, however, are not destitute of 
novelty, and these can hardly fail to 
recommend themselves to the friends 
of Christianity, because they blend the 
principles of politeness with moral ex- 
cellence, and connect them with the 
fundamental doctrines of the Gospel. 


— 
NEW ROYAL INSTITUTION, 


WE learn with much pleasure, that it 
is in contemplation to establish a 
Royal Society of Literature, under the 
immediate auspices and patronage of 
his Majesty George IV. The follow- 
ing is an outline of the plan that has 
been published. 


Royal Society of Literature, for the encouragement 
of indigent merit, and the promotion of general 
hterature. To consist of Honorary Members, 
Subscribing Members, and Associates. 

The Class of Honorary Members is intended 
to comprise some of the most eminent literary 
men in the three kingdoms, and the most dis- 
— female writers of the present day. 

n annual subscription of Two Guineas, will 
constitute a Subscribing Member. Subscribers 
of Ten Guineas, and upwards, will be entitled 
to privileges hereafter mentioned, according to 
the date of their subscription. 

The Class of Associates is to consist of twenty 
men of distinguished learnin~, authors of some 
ereditable work of literature, and men of good 
moral character ; ten under the patronage of 
the King, and ten under the patronage of the 
Society. 

His Majesty has been pleased to express, in 
the most favourable terms, his approbation of 
the proposed Society, and to honour it with his 
munificent patronage, by assigning the annual 
sum of One Hundred Guineas each, to ten of 
the Associates, payable ont of the Privy Purse ; 
and also an annual premium of One Hundred 
Guineas for the best dissertation on some inte- 
resting subject, to be ch 
ing to the Society. 

‘en Associates will be placed under the pa- 

of the Society, as soon as the subscri 
tions (a large portion of which will be annually 








by acouncil belong- 


fanded for the purpose) shall be sufficient, and 
in rtion as they become so. An annual 
Subscriber of Ten Guineas, continued for five 
eert, jor a Life Subscription of one Hundred 
, will entitle such subscribers to nomi- 

mate an ‘Associate under the Society’s patron- 
age, according to the date of their subseription. 





Sed 





The Associates under the patronage of the 
King, will be elected by respected and competent 
jndges. The Associates nominated by subscri- 

rs must have the same qualifications of learn- 
ing, moral character, and public principle, as 
those who are elected, and must be approved by 
the same judges. 

Every Associate, at his admission, will choose 
some subject, or subjects, of literature for dis- 
cussion, and will engage to devote such discus- 
sions to the Society’s Memoirs of Literature, of 
which a volume will be published by the Society, 
from time to time ; in which Memoirs, will like- 
wise be inserted the successive Prize Disserta- 
tions. 

From the months of February to July, it is 
purposed that a weekly meeting of the Society 
shall be held ; and a monthly meeting during 
the other six months of the year. 


To foster and cherish the interests 
of Literature, is an action worthy of a 
British Monarch. This Institution will 
form a true monument of national 
greatness. Such displays of Royal 
munificence will tend more to crown 
the name of His Majesty in the eyes of 
Europe and posterity, with unfading 
laurels, than the conquest of provinces, 
or the most brilliant victories obtained 
by powerful fleets and armies. 

——— 
QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
1.—Inquiry respecting Books. 

W.S. being desirous of a thorough 
acquaintance with the history and an- 
tiquities of his own country, and of the 
southern countries of Europe in the mid- 
dle ages, would feel obliged by some 
correspondent favouring him with— 

1. A list of useful and necessary 
books. ‘ 

2. An account of the languages ne- 
cessary to be learnt, (besides French, 
Greek, and Latin,) with the method of 
obtaining an acquaintance with them— 
together with any such introductory 
information as may be deemed ne- 
cessary. 

2.—On Mutual Affection. 

G. A. would be glad to know if it 
be probable, that mutual affections, 
particularly established between kin- 
dred spirits, in time, will be perpetuated 
in eternity, between the same indi- 
viduals ? 

3.—On Witches. 


P. J. would be obliged for any ra- 
tional observations on the real or ima- 
ginary power ascribed to witches; on 
the source of their power, admitting 
its existence; or, if imaginary only, 
on the cause of an opinion so preva- 
lent in former ages? 
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Loree! 











7.—On the Physical Effects of Sin. Witerarp Motices, 


The same querist, G. B. asks, Whe-| 2 a Sine wae” 
ther sin has superinduced any new | B; Joseph Joney M. Rent ghar rg 
principles into the soul of man, or has | gejisiourMarazine conducted ty Memters or tke Deratica? 
only disorganized those which he ori- ees led the Chsistian Recorder 
ginally possessed ?—and if the latter, | number will appear in Jan - ar 





wary. 
from what source sprang envy and | milrsol'Prictioa Beco, on Tepe ds Torenty Fan 
malice? 7. By the ry wien ticly " peige 28. 68. 
. Philosophy , in one volume, octavo, 
8.—On Burying in Churches. wis be pestsbedtn’ dewiwecks, oor 


L. Towne has in the press, and 1 lished 
F. R. asks, Whence arose the cus- | The Farmer and Grazer Guide, containing < valehes 
tom of burying in churches? and,Whe- | Siscrders to which Horses, Horned Catiie, aud Sheep, ane 
ther the practice of thus mingling the | subject, both tried and approved of by most of the great 
dead with the living, is not con ’ the Farrier, Aen tok Planter ith RAH AN 
. . ; w 

to the usage of nations, detrimental | structor; céy Mr. L. Towne,) has just been published ” 

ireside Companion, 


to the health of mankind, and offensive | 39: 2.24) biore the public, and Evening 
to God? 











COMMERCIAL REPORT, DECEMBER 21, 1820. 


A GLANCE at the Prices Current annexed, will announce to those least conversant with mercan- 
tile affairs, that we are arrived at a most interesting crisis in Trade. Every article of foreign 
and domestic produce is obtainable at rates, which are discouraging to the importer, and bring- 
ing nothing but loss to the home grower. True it is, that the value of money is much altered 
aul enhanced ; yet not in the same ratio, to the depreciation in foreign or domestic produce. A 
re-action, in our opinion, must ere long be the consequence, and we look with some mp aed of 
confidence, for a decided improvement.—Still, our hopes for this desirable event, are ted 
to the Legislature, who we trust will take the state of our foreign affairs into sérious consi- 
deration—so that our intercourse with other Powers may be fixed upon a basis of reciprocity 
and mutual benefit. Hitherto, we have no commercial treaty with any of the oe wers ; 
(with the exception of Portugal) yet, on the examination of many eminent meu before the Com- 
mmittees of nolevent, it did appear, that some concessions on the part of Great Britain to the 
other Powers, would be attended with many signal benefits to our commerce and manufactures, 

The following is a rapid, but a correct sketch of the proceeding in our market during the past 
month. The transaetions in Cotton have been on an extended scale, and the market has closed 
with a trifling improvement in the price of Uplands. The chief part of the purchases have 
been made for consumption ; except in Brazils, some business has been done on ulation. 
The depression in this article, during the Jast year, has been so constant and continual, that 
speculators have been deterred from investing their capitals therein. The demand for the 
home trade is both regular and extensive, so that an improvement may be looked for, unless 
the arrivals should prove larger than expectation. 

The sales of Sugars have been rather inconsiderable, and no variation of price has occurred. 
In Coffee little has been offering ; a large cargo of Java Coffee from Batavia direct, has been 
landed, and will be exposed to sale as soon as the aos, eee commences. The Grocers 
supply themselves with the occasional small public sales which take place—the prices are about 
5s. per cwt. lower than those noted in the last month. 

In Molasses, Cocoa, Ginger, and Pimento, there is nothing to remark. 

The Spirit Market is flat and heavy, and the dealers purchase very sparingly. 

American Produce is generally in fair request. Little business is doing in Naval Stores, owin, 
more to want of supply than demand. Turpentine sells at 10s. per cwt. Tar is scarce, and 
readily commands the extreme quotations. Carolina Rice of good quality is very saleable. 
Pot and Pearl Ashes are moving out of the market, at improving prices—the supplies, which 
a arrived, fall short of those received last year. Goneiines Bark has no tendency to 

e. ‘ 
Oils, with the exception of Olive Oil, are very dull. Fish Oils still give way. Sweet Oils 
vary little in value, but do not sell freely. Several parcels of Palm Oil, daily expected from 
Africa, have been sold to arrive at 35/. a per tun. 

Dyewoods continue neglected. The demand for Tallow is somewhat better. 

The — of Flax in Ireland have this season been very abundant. Best Belfast, of fine 
quality, will obtain 55/. to 56l. per ton. 

The supplies of Timber from British America this year, have been very large, yet the vessels 
having now nearly all arrived, the total supply is ascertained, and we should not be surprised 
at seeing this article take a sudden start. ~ 

Corn Market.—The supplies of Irish Grain, though considerable, go off very freely, so 
that no stock accumulates here. Wheat brings the annexed quotations. Barley is rather 
Scarce. Oats have given way alittle. For Bonded Flour and Wheat, the stocks of which are 
abundant, there is no de - Some new American Flaxseed, of excellent quality, bas arrived, 
branded 1821; it is to be sold by auction, on the 26th instant. American Clover-Seed is ex- 
pected to command about 70s. a 79s. per cwt. in the Spring, and is likely to find ready sale. 
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Prices Current.—Exports.—Imports, &c. &c. 





POPPE PEEEL DEOL DIS 


WHOLESALE.—L, pool, Dec. 21, 1820. 


SUGAR, ¥ cwt. he 
Muscovado, dry brown 55 a 58 
middling 6 64 

~y ssesee 65 72° 





7 
Refined, om Loave. 6.a7jp-140 150 
ugie do. 7-14fh.108 112 


tarsLa 4 50th 94 100 
an 0. 24-28}. 100 -~ 
MOLASSES, tigh ....02 25 


rit 
RUM, ¥ gallon, 16 O. P, 2s. 4d. a 25. od 
s,common 1 7 1 9 
BRANDY, Cognac.... 3 9 3 10 
ee ae 2 " Pa 6 
OF FEE. 
COW est eat india, ordinary. 12 123 @ 127 
middling ..131 134 
NE..-eeeee140 142 


St Domina, marke "i : do. 











COTTON. Wib. Sea Isl. ete 2 
tofine .....- 
ordinary to middling 1 i 1 54 
wed, Georgia.... 0 8| O11 
New Orleans wenn 9 iil 
0 10 
oll 
oil 
09 
07 
£. 8. 
9 0 
70 
iiicec E ! 
Logw — y 
. maica....6 5 615 
ie 756 
Nic: 
ae voatid sae 0 %6 0 
to. 12 0 
s. d. 
ao 7 
0 
04 
4 
eo a 3% 04 
s. ad. 
U.S. 39 0a 0 
33 i) 
American, ist, Pearl39 0 40 0 
TAR,  barrl.Stock holm 20 0 20 
Archangel 18 0 19 0 
A nis 0 19 0 
RICE, + ovdaty paid 3 ttn atin. 
ast In 14 196 
BRIMSTONE, ¥ tox "£2. 8. £8 
rough . 22 0a 0 
SHUMAC, a ~d & 
ici 0a23 0 
pine viMBest i ci om & Oe Be 
«eo l Bhat 5 
tle Swedi ee 
SAL ur PETE, Wewt. 2% 0 34 0 
GRA &d. 8 dy 
Barley, Emel  6olh. ‘ 0a46 
seve s 36 





Beans, Ench #4 ee “. o 440 
Foreign ....32 0 40 0 

Flour, #barrei, 
Amer.swt.inbond2 0 23 0 
sour ( amt. o sO 




















Oats, Engl. 210 390 
Irish se Foneign 2 SS. e 

Wheat, Engl. 7015 9 8 6 
sesccces 7 0 7 10 

low, Cums 
TALLO iL &. d. 
Russia Y Y. Candle 8 Gest 0 

oe 7il ..+6 54 = 56 «0 
LRON, Eng. bar ....-. £9 — 
Sw Sdish in Bond 4 H —— 
Russia — 

HOOP IRON. pea 
OILS, # tun, € 63 0473 0 
Brown & Pale Seal 220 31 0 
Cod . 2 0 — 

Greenland Whale....23 0 — 
Palm 338 0 
Linseed, gall 0s.0d. 

bm aor — 
60 





PROVISION . & de 
Beei new,  flerce 100 0al05 0 
Rawersyrewt 9” ° 15 0 
utter, cwt. 

Cork dry 3rds, ne wate. 
pickled new nde oo — 

Belfast ¢ry new 0 86 
Newry NEW ....ceeees a 0 — 
Por! , Irish, @ bri. 0 WoO 
Cheese, old, F 20h 63 o 70 
DeWessecces 55 0 60 


PRINTED BY H. FISHER, 1 


“ 





noene 


HEMP, ¥ ton, £. 
Petersburg clean 42 0a —— 
R — eseeeetd4 O 

riAS. £. 4 
¢. Hokeesberg 19- head 46 0448 0 

HOPS, Tag -mew3 5 415 





& Sussex, gs, do.310 44 
vere : do.310 410 

in ent or 
Worcester in Ad | 30 40 
LEATHER, # ih. sd. 8d. 
Bu secsceseesl LO 
Dressing,20a2iih....1 | eed 
Calf, Ydoz.40450}}..2 7 2 9 
ee 90a35 1.22 2 4 
\° . oy) 6 17 
HIDES ok Bu. Ayres 0 © 104 
Westindiao 6 os 
List of Vessels Arrived. | Cleared 


From vee India & i} Sor sea. 
5i 


ish Settlements in 18 
North America 
bee India _ Africa 2 3 
pani Caos 
Hractle. se eccccoeece jr 19 
a ee States see 8 16 
2103 129 





other Parts .... 
22d Nov. to2ist Dec. Total 200| 217 
Total Tonnage ........32701 
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Liverpool Exports of British Manufac- 
tures, from 22d Nov.to 2ist Dec. 
Cotton Stuffs.. 1704 pes. & ree yds. 

Wool) 4236 


len do... 17535 
Worsteddo... 9402 1018 
Flannel ..+600 —— 129701 
Linen C —— 247916 
Re «+ 1090 —_ 
arpeting.... —— 18733 
Balze ....+0+2 960 3450 
pg ——_ » 15021 
Cotton Yarn, 25 


256606 
Hats, 2997 doz.—Hose, 11622 doz. pairs. 
Glass, —w ge 144 tons, 


War and Belt tre 

Bar and fd Bo it Tron, &c...+.. 1105 tons. 

Steel, 149 cwts—Tinplates, 1257 boxes. 

Earthenware, 2655 crates. 

Hardware, 4990.—Nai!s, 1273 cwts. 

Refined Sugar.........++++« 1030 cwts. 

White Salt to Foreign Parts, 3259 tons. 
Ireland....++++ 390 

Rock Saltto earn Parts,. 502 


485 
Coal to Foreign Parte sess 961 chal. 
Ireland ......-... 4660 





Liverpool Apperts, fe on 2d. Nov. 


Sugar B. P. te bee. 4tee. 4 bis:— 
—Brazils, 136 cases, 326 bis.— East In- 
dia, 250 bgs.—Cofiee, B: P. 57 csks. 33 
99 bes.—Java, 4025 bes. —Cotton, W. in. 
dia, 346 bales.— American, 2315 bales. 
—Brazils, 8476 bage —Rum, 38 bhds. 
265 punchs. | csk —Brandy, 8 punchs. 
—Geneva, 125 pipes.—Lemon Juice, 22 
casks. —Wine, 112 hhds, 327 = 
Mahogany, 257 logs.—Rice, 1500 bgs. 77 
esks.—Flour, 7726 bris. —~ Ashes, 2116 
bris.—Tar, 1050 bis.—Turpentine, 2198 
bris.—Tobacco, 682 hhds.—Quer. Bark, 
58 caske.— Madders, 60 casks.—Madder 
Roots, 50 bales.— Hemp, 380 bandles.— 
Fiaxseed, 200 casks, 725 bags.—Clover- 

» 25 b bags.—Hides, 767 bales, — 
3761.—Iron, 2475 bars.—Tallow, 
csks.—Sumac, 3379 — Brimstone, 
162 tons.—Saltpetre, 3358 bags —Olive 
Oil, 32 pipes.—Raisins, 1183 bris.. 703 
baskets, 4215 bxs. 456 [rails.—Oranges 
and Lemons, 4177 chests and boxe8.— 
Cod and Seal Oil, 1019 csks. 38 bris. 

Cogn, Wheat, 1795 qrs. 241 bags.— 
Barley, 900 qrs. 

Mineat and Coastways. 


56 scks. 


—Bacon, 213 bales, # c#ks.—Flax, 784 
bales and b: s.—Tow, 3 bales.— Linen 
Cloth. 212 baies, 470 boxes.— Whiskey, 
100 punchs.—Cows, 832.—Pigs, 1422— 
Sheep, 1040—Horses, 4. 
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SUN DRIES.— Liverpool, Dec. 21+ 

FLOUR, best, -2401b-38s. adorned 

OATMEAL. an carak 8 0 3 0 
2 

POTATOES, verey 1 10 

FRESH BUTTER, #1602 1 t 12 

HAY, a. 90 Ib. 5 8 





STRAW, Wheat, #20. ) 0 2 03 





Average Prices of | Number o, 
Sugar. Gazette, rupts in 
Nov.22 ,.348. 7d. 
— 29..35 2 
Dec. 6 ..34 5h 
—13 ..34 10 








Prices of Coal 
& Ton of 2240Th. 


T6810 222230 
Wigan ....158.6d. _ 


Country ..10 0 Total.. 129 





Prices of Bullion. London. 
Foreign Gold, in Bars ......£3 17 104 
Portu izal Gold, i inCoin........3 17 6 
New Doubloons cosccceccsseeed 15 O 
New Dollars.....0++-+-ceeeess0 411 
Silver, in Bars, Standard......0 4 lig 





~ Rates of Insurance.— Liverpool, 
To 9 and back... cent. 6 guineas. 
TAZUS 2. ceccccccesessee WS A—E 
a America .... + }scason closed. 
Buenos Ayres, Ke. v.00e 38 
paeaes Gibraltar, 30 
eeeeeteeeeesceses 1 
Holland and Hamburg.... 
TRAIN, Bottn ss vorvooens s 
St. Dousin ‘0 & Jamaica.. 30 
Lreland West Coast...... 3 
Coast ....-+ 20 
London...... evescccccece 29 
New Orleans ........+.-+ 40 
United States (Fastern).. 50 
South Whale Fishery ....168 





Prbbasrideda 





Prices of Stock, London, Dec. 19. 
Bank Stock ...e-seeeeeeee —— 
SW Cent red. ..-s-ceeceee sot 
4 CONt cocccecceecereee 87 
5H Cent N. AN. ...ceseeee Sh. 
Bauk long Annu.......«00« 37 
Exchequer Bills ....+++++« 
Consols for Acct. ... 
Omnium ....cccecceeeeecee 

IRISH PUNDS.— Dee. \6. 
Government Debent. 34 ¥ cent, on 4 
—- _ WI 





sep Stock, 34 15 
aanete —— j03 


AMERICAN ‘alias = Dec. 19, 

3 Cen oe 0 

New 6G Cent ...-.-+0++ 104 1064 

The above soith Dividend from Oct. i. 

U.S. Bank Shares .... o— 
With Dividend from july 1. 
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LIVERPOOL, PRINTER IN ORDINARY 10 HIS MAJESTY. 

















